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A QuarTERLY REvIEW oF PHILOSOPHY 


VotumE XXIII JANUARY, 1949 NuMBER 1 


Common Sense 
An Editorial 


CENTURY AGO, Hegel wrote that the empirical sci- 
ences by their very appeal to experience remain rooted 
in common sense while philosophy wings away into the clouds. 
This verdict should be reversed. Traditional philosophy, wis- 
dom worthy of the name, has always built upon common experi- 
ence and employed it for analogies to express itself. Science, 
and philosophies which copy it, tend on the other hand to use 
an idea-backdrop that is admittedly theoretical and refuse to 
trace their quantum and relativity fundamentals to analogues 
in experience. In another clash with common experience, sci- 
ence has become extremely compartmented. For example, even 
in the study of nuclear phenomena the meson-physicist has lost 
touch with the neutron-physicist, with each absorbed in his own 
specialty. 

The problem of common sense, formally posed by Scottish 
realism, lives on today in naturalism, most expressly in Dewey 
and Santayana. Existentialism by its doctrine of Alltdglich- 
keit likewise raises the problem. Following Kant, it is a fashion 
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to say that the human mind tends naturally to illusion. Even 
Bergson, when he broke with Kantian tradition, retained the 
Kantian criticism of common sense. It is a theme of Edding- 
ton, Russell, and Whitehead. Dialectical materialists also dis- 
trust common sense, and so they justify a dictatorship as a 
socialist interlude to prepare men for true Communism where 
the state, in Lenin’s words, will “ wither away.” 

Common sense invites attention today from scholastics. On 
the theoretical level, it forms more than a small parcel of the 
problem of knowledge. Ontologists face the relation between 
their own notion of being and that of the plain man. The 
two are more closely akin than has sometimes been admitted, 
since metaphysics is not a priori but studies the same world 
as common sense. 

On the practical plane, American democracy is based on a 
trust in common sense and perishes when common sense is 
judged illusory. Science has endowed the common man with 
great material benefits and social progress, but at the same time 
its leading ideas have mounted far out of his grasp. Science, 
instead of integrating culture, has split it into these diverging 
lines so that the more “ democratic” its benefits become the 
more “ aristocratic” the world of its theory or meaning. Both 
the naturalists and the Communists are in error, even prac- 
tically, when they try to erect a democracy on science. Lastly, 
education for democracy cannot be achieved on the basis of 
ideas that are not democratically attainable but rather are 
tenuously abstract and specialized. 

Traditional philosophy is more democratic. Its ideas are 
more accessible than those of abstract theoretical science. It 
leads not to specialized aspects of structure but to the general 
realities that appeal to all men, unite them, and inspire them 
with the confidence that they are both respectable and respon- 
sible and not simply the victims of their illusions. 
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Three Kierkegaardian Problems: 
Il. The Ethical View and Its Limits 


by James Collins 
1. Approacu to Etuics 


HE BOOK UPON which Kierkegaard expected his lit- 
erary reputation to rest and the one, in fact, which does 
win the favor of contemporary readers most readily is Fear and 
Trembling.’ In the subtitle, he announces that the book is to be 


“a dialectical lyric.” Its dialectical preoccupa- 


regarded as 
tions reach out in two directions: it contains an examination 
of the Hegelian claim to have surpassed Christian faith through 
the new philosophical synthesis, and it makes a criticism of the 
ethical form of existence. Our concern here is mainly with 
the second of these dialectical discussions, and the first note- 
worthy point is that the discussion is carried on in a “ lyrical ” 
or poetic way. This fact is further emphasized by the attribu- 
tion of the work on its title page to a pseudonymous author, 
Johannes de silentio. These hints are sufficient to locate the 
book among Kierkegaard’s esthetic works and hence to place 
certain qualifications upon the standpoint which it takes toward 
the problems of ethical life. Any interpretation of the text 
should respect these circumstances, for otherwise a false report 
will be given of Kierkegaard’s own position. 

Unfortunately, some popular studies ignore this caution, give 
a direct, literal account of the work, and as a result distort 

1 English tr. by W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1941). For a brief exposition of 
the argument of this book, ef. ch. 7 of D. Swenson’s Something About 
Kierkegaard (Minneapolis, 1941) ; a succinct report on the ethical stage in 


Kierkegaard’s dialectic is given by R. Jolivet: Introduction a Kierkegaard 
(Abbaye S. Wandrille, 1946), pp. 141 ff. 
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Kierkegaard’s mind on this important issue. Especially his 
teaching on the possibility of suspending ethical duties has been 
given a sensational twist so that a Sartre can conclude that a 
consistent existentialist must strictly be the creator of his own 
moral values and obligations. This inference is possible only 
when Kierkegaard’s ethical reflections are cut off from their 
context in his overall study of the various modes of existence. 
If they are replaced in this broad setting, then a quite contrary 
conclusion is required. The purpose of the two following sec- 
tions in this study is to furnish the background for understand- 
ing both the poetic and the dialectical nature of the argument 
in Fear and Trembling. 

This book falls within the group of “ esthetic writings ” which 
Kierkegaard produced during the years 1843-45.’ He assigned 
all of them to pseudonymous “ authors” as a sign that they do 
not convey his own complete view on the subjects handled 
therein but rather represent the special standpoints of different 
sorts of minds. Each of them tells us what a person having a 
certain set of beliefs would say in an uninhibited way about his 
own convictions, not what Kierkegaard’s own final verdict is. 
Indirectly, however, they prepare the way for his proper teach- 
ing by illustrating in concrete fashion a certain dialectic of the 
meaning of existence. Apart from the metaphysical view of the 
Hegelians, which is formally treated in a later group of works 
and which in any case does not represent one of the ways 
according to which a human life could be actually patterned, 
there are three major attitudes which prevail among men: the 
esthetic, the ethical, and the religious. Reduced to its bare 
outlines, Kierkegaard’s indirect contention in the esthetic books 
is that the first two standpoints are progressive approximations 


* For a general analysis of these works, including the problem of the 
pseudonyms, see the first part of my article: “ Introduction to the Mind 
of Kierkegaard, II: The Spheres of Existence and the Romantic Outlook,” 
Modern Schoolman, XXVI (1949). 
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to the meaning of the total human situation and that only the 


religious grasp on existence is adequate to our capacities and 
its richness. There is a gradual ripening of human insight as 
it takes account of the esthetic and ethical aspects of life on its 
way to achieving an integral, religiously orientated under- 
standing. 

As the record actually stands, one rarely meets with an 
unblocked, harmonious development such as is ideally possible. 
Men as we find them are more likely to insist upon the suf- 
ficiency of the esthetic or ethical modes of existence. These 
stages then become closed circles within which the individual 
tries to live autonomously and to fit his experience, repressing 
any tendency to overflow the boundaries set by his original 
commitment. Kierkegaard is interested not in the pathology 
of character which might be described here but rather in the 
direct clash of viewpoints and the dialectical relations between 
poetically conceived representatives of the rival spheres of exis- 
tence. His treatment is highly dramatic and betrays a constant 
underswell of concern about the religious predicament of indi- 
viduals. His statements about ethical life are distinguished in 
two ways from the usual treatises in this field. They are not 
primarily concerned with ethics as a distinct philosophical dis- 
cipline and they do not envisage the distinctive problems which 
arise when the ethical side of human nature is regarded moder- 
ately as but one aspect of man. Undoubtedly, these are short- 
comings if his approach is to be regarded as a rounded treatment 
of the matter. 

Kierkegaard never tires of warning his readers that he is to 
be taken as a corrective rather than as a norm, but he is seldom 
taken seriously in this caution and occasionally he himself for- 
gets about it. Such a reminder should remain with us con- 
stantly in the investigation of his ethical stand, since the latter 
is quite evidently conditioned by and in some respects limited 
to his historical situation. His models for ethical inquiry are 
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Socrates and the Aristotle of the more tentative and empirical 
sections of the Nicomachean Ethics, although he had no plan 
of returning to the Greek conception of human conduct. Ethics 
as a philosophical standpoint and prevalent attitude meant for 
him Kantian ethics and the formalistic mentality which it re- 
flects and fosters. Because he saw the danger to religion in an 
autonomous conception of morality and yet was unacquainted 
with any philosophical treatment which escapes this pitfall, he 
did not look to any rigorously philosophical solution of the 
problems of moral life. He was prevented from constructing 
his ethical thought upon a metaphysical basis because of his 
opposition to Hegelianism—which he accepted as the definitive 
form of metaphysical speculation—and because of a prejudice 
against “‘ objective theorizing” about practical ethical matters. 
The only way in which he envisioned a scientific and moderate 
treatment of ethical problems was through a sort of moral the- 
ology which is formally integrated with the truths provided 
by revelation. The exact nature of the positions which would 
be determined by this philosophia secunda, under the guidance 
of revelation, is never stated in detail. As a “ corrective,” 
Kierkegaard was more interested in the immediate question of 
dealing with people who do not acknowledge any such subordi- 
nation of ethical thinking to a standard provided by religious 
transcendence. 

His own method is the existential dialectic which informs 
the esthetic works. Apart from the general difficulty of inter- 
preting the pseudonymous writings, there is an additional rea- 
son why his view is not likely to meet with widespread accept- 
ance in America today. The philosophical situation has so 
changed that, although Kant and Hegel are not accepted as 
masters, another ethical doctrine has been proposed as an alter- 
native to acknowledging the Christian interpretation of exis- 


tence. The great hope of naturalistic empiricism is to place 
ethics upon a completely naturalistic basis by providing an 
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explanation of moral obligation, freedom, and the other aspects 
of moral life without making an appeal to a transcendent God. 
Naturalists are convinced that the same method employed with 
such striking success in the physical and biological sciences can 
be extended to include all the content formerly covered by the 
humanistic sciences and philosophy, including ethics. They 
argue that if this claim is well founded, there is no need to 
posit a distinctively religious interpretation of existence or to 
admit a place for supernatural faith and the order of grace.° 

The naturalistic hypothesis cannot be dealt with adequately 
on the basis of Kierkegaard alone. This is due in part to the 
absence of any strict philosophy of human conduct and in part 
to his lack of familiarity with the scientific and empiricist 
traditions as developed up to his own day. But he can be of 
some aid in this discussion ; his suggestions should not be written 
off as entirely outmoded and irrelevant to present day issues. 
For one thing, he gives reasons for not accepting an ethical view 
based wholly upon man and upon immanent, finite considera- 
tions. This suggests that there is a postulate shared in common 
by the philosophies which Kierkegaard had in view and by 
naturalism. Although a naturalist like John Dewey has re- 
pudiated many features of his early attachment to Hegel, he 
still retains the organic view of reality and the monism of 
method which characterize absolute idealism. These are pre- 
cisely the assumptions which seem to permit an extension of 
scientific method to the field of ethics in the manner outlined 
by the naturalists. And they are subjected to criticism by 
Kierkegaard both here, by implication, and more formally in 
his works directed against Hegel. 

Furthermore, Kierkegaard is not entirely a stranger to the 
methodological question upon which the naturalists insist so 

* Cf. the programmatic statement by A. Edel: “ Naturalism and Ethical 
Theory,” in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Y. Krikorian (New 


York, 1944); the evolutionary basis of naturalistic ethics is sketched by 
J. Huxley: Touchstone for Ethics (New York, 1947). 
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strongly. In its bearing upon ethics, he spoke out against two 
trends which were just starting in his day but which have 
contributed heavily to the naturalistic cause in recent years. 
The first of these is the tendency to base standards of conduct 
upon social trends or the interests of a particular group, a 
policy present in germ in the texts of Hegel and Feuerbach 
which Kierkegaard consulted, and brought to full bloom by 
Hegelians like Marx and by the positivists. He deemed this 
attempt at founding a social morality an attack upon religion 
and upon an ethic of the categorical-imperative type. For it 
dispenses both with God as the foundation of the moral law 
and with an absolute obligation placed upon the human will. 
Recognizing that this conception could not make headway unless 
the human personality were submerged in a quasi-divine, mass 
social unit, Kierkegaard preferred to reserve his criticism of 
this theory of morality for his discussion on the nature of the 
individual. The second alternative view of ethics comes closer 
to contemporary naturalism. Using as his example the current 
attempts to explain human actions according to laws of statis- 
tical frequencies, Kierkegaard expressed the foreboding that 
some day physics would supplant ethics as the science of human 
conduct.* Should this occur, he foresaw a science of man which 
would be accurate as far as it went but which could deal with 
the sphere of freedom and reflection only by analogies and not 
in terms of what is proper to man. Although the natural sci- 
ences can recognize that man is different from other beings in 
nature, even while he is one such natural being, they cannot 
deal formally with the principle of this difference. Hence it is 
not enough for naturalism to proclaim its opposition to a reduc- 
tionist theory of man: it is in principle prevented from examin- 


“A number of entries in the Journals, English tr. by A. Dru (London, 
1938), discuss the encroachment of the natural sciences and of the under- 
lying “ scientific-objective ” (Hegelian) method upon ethical and religious 
fields; ef. § 562, 617-19, 1036, 1054. 
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ing man’s distinctive mode of existence and must remain sub- 
ordinate to a way of thinking which can grasp this distinctive 
mode. Kierkegaard works out the differences between the scien- 
tific and the “ subjective ” or “ existential ” approaches in his 
philosophical discussion of truth on the human or existential 
plane. 

His dialectical-poetical study of ethical life fits into the gen- 
eral plan of the esthetic phase of his authorship. The first work 
in this series, Hither/Or, states the contrast between the esthetic 
and the ethical views of life. The pseudonymous “ author ” of 
the ethical “or” is Judge William, who both offers a criticism 
of esthetic existence from his own standpoint and depicts the 
ethical ideal. The same antithesis is reconsidered in the two 
succeeding books: Repetition, which renews the examination of 
estheticism, and Fear and Trembling, which restates and criti- 
cizes the ethical version of existence. Finally, the whole argu- 
ment is recapitulated in Stages on Infe’s Way and further com- 
mented upon in the Postscript. These provide the main sources 
for an account of Kierkegaard’s teaching on the ethical life and 
its limits. The following sections respect the natural division 
of the subject matter. First, the main points in the ethical 
revaluation of esthetic life are reviewed; then Judge William’s 
sketch of his own position is considered; finally, Kierkegaard’s 
reasons for extending his interpretation of existence beyond the 
ethical bounds are emphasized. 


2. Tur Eruicat Revauvation or Estuetic Lire 


The ideal of an ethically centered life is viewed from a double 
perspective in the second part of Hither/Or, which contains 
the report of Judge William. The Judge tries to justify his 
own stand not only in itself but also as an answer to the claims 
made for hedonism and Romanticism in the first volume through 
the pen of a poetically minded young man. The Judge’s criti- 
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cism is both negative and constructive, for he seeks to show 
how an ethical life supplies what is lacking at the esthetic stage 
and also redeems everything of positive worth found at the 
lower stage. Indeed, this ethical pseudonym supposes that there 
is a much greater degree of harmony between the three spheres 
of existence than Kierkegaard himself is willing to allow. To 
this extent, the discussion in Hither/Or can be misleading unless 
one adverts to the fact that everything transpires there as if 
the esthetic and ethical alternatives are the sole possibilities, 
whereas Kierkegaard in his own right intends to show that 
the life of religious piety opens up an entirely new set of 
existential values. In the later works of the esthetic group, he 
suggests that religious motives elude the grasp of the ethical 
mind as well as the esthetic. And in the religious writings of 
his last period, he emphasizes to the point of exaggeration the 
disjunction between the entire order of immanent values— 
esthetic, ethical and religious (man’s natural piety)—and the 
highest expression of a religious view of existence: the attitude 
of Christian faith. 


a) What Esthetic Existence Lacks. When ethical standards 
are taken as ultimate, however, it seems an easy task to recon- 
cile the first two spheres of existence, once the deficiencies of 
the Romantic outlook have been remedied. The major short- 
coming is expressed functionally in the Judge’s remark that a 
Romantic individual remains a victim of despair without ever 
having chosen to despair.’ Behind this obscure observation lies 
Kierkegaard’s fundamental judgment on the Romantic ideal. 
The man of poetic sensibility and nothing more is responsive to 
all the determinants of his being: natural endowment, the 
active forces of nature, the cultural heritage of the past, the 

5 There is a long discussion of the relation between despair and the 
esthetic mind in Hither/Or, English tr. by D. and L. Swenson (2 vols., 


Princeton, 1944), II, 162ff. The connection between Romanticism and 


Freud was brought to my attention, in private correspondence, by Prof. R. 
Allers. 
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pressure of history, the flow of moods, dreams and chance occur- 
rences. He is so sensitive to these various influences that, for 
all his praise of freedom, he remains fascinated by the concep- 
tion of himself as a locus and outcome of unknown determining 
powers. His view of freedom is that each individual is a wholly 
unique complexus of effects: he is more a passive rebel against 
public standards of conformity than an active champion of 
reasonable self-determination. His search for pleasure or 
esthetic harmony will issue in despair, but this attitude is more 
a cast of mind into which he is driven, despite his buoyancy 
and irony, than a deliberately chosen standpoint. He embodies 
certain moods and sings their praises rather than achieves a 
state of character through acts of choice and persevering effort. 

In sharp contrast stands the ethically disciplined individual. 
Whatever his moral condition, he can at least boast that he is 
the accountable source of his own state and knows himself for 
what he really is. In opposition to the Romantic stress on the 
underside of life, its mysterious forces and the dark pools of 
opaqueness in the soul, an ethical mind insists upon the lucidity 
of self-knowledge. He believes that he has followed the Socratic 
maxim successfully, and that both self-understanding and self- 
mastery are the rewards of shaping his conduct in conformity 
with the moral good. His decisive advantage lies in his appeal 
to an unconditional standard of moral perfection. By measur- 
ing his own actions and character against this criterion, he can 
overcome his partiality and deception toward himself. The 
eye of the soul should be cast upon the moral ideal graven in 
our conscience rather than upon the elements in our nature 
which lie beyond our direct ken and control, or at least should 
first take heart from the former and then set out to conquer 
the latter with its aid. Freedom is the chief good which ethical 
existence brings with it as a supplement to the esthetic founda- 
tions of life. 

Kierkegaard does not attempt to settle any question by means 
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of this phenomenological analysis of contrasting viewpoints. By 
highlighting the opposition, however, he shows his awareness of 
the vast differences between what Karl Jaspers has colorfully 
designated as the Passions of Night and the Law of Daytime. 
Before the event, he charted the tendency of Romanticism to 


issue in an anthropology based upon the power of the uncon- 
scious, the notion of group mind, and laws of physical and 
historical determinism. In this drift, he recognized a strong 
challenge to the previous rationalistic view of man. His ethical 
protagonist, significantly enough, is not an uncomplicated, 
rationalistic individual but one who hopes to reinstate the 
rights of practical intelligence in the face of the Romantic 
version of our inner life. Kierkegaard’s contention is that 
both approaches to man uncover genuine elements in our na- 
ture, but that the tension between these views will lead to the 
disintegration of personal and social life unless the religious 
principle of unity be introduced into our treatment of man. 
This general contrast can be specified along more particular 
lines. Among the major points of difference is that between 
the concealment advocated by the esthetic mind and the open- 
ness counselled by the ethical mind. In Hither/Or, the poetic 
youth glories in his ambiguity, his ability to deceive and the 
close reserve which surrounds his life, whereas his ethical 
counterpart strives to be frank, openhearted and simple in his 
dealings with others. This reflects the difference between fol- 
lowing one’s personal whim or taste and governing one’s life 
by a moral standard admitted to be binding upon all men. In 
the one case, the individual situation and the change of circum- 
stances and talents are made decisive, whereas in the other 
case these are subordinated to universal factors which obtain 
for all individuals and times. The ethical ideal is to bring 
every aspect of an individual’s being into conformity with the 
universal law, so that what is essentially human may be ex- 
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pressed in the individual instance.° The presence of a common 


standard and goal tends to promote an attitude of self-revela- 
tion and cooperation among men as a counterbalance to the 
inclination to refuse to communicate in thought and conduct 
with others. 

This antithesis between the Kantian and the Romantic out- 
looks in regard to self-expression and communication is not 
easy to resolve. Kierkegaard felt attracted toward both views. 
As a young man, he resolved to cultivate a communicatio 
idiomatum with respect to his innermost feelings, and the entire 
enterprise of the pseudonymous works testifies to his native 
preference for reserve and indirectness. But he also appre- 
ciated the moralist’s aim of permeating every aspect of indi- 
vidual life with the influence of duty and the moral good. The 
problem is to preserve the integrity of the individual without 
falling into an antinomian position, and to further a common 
participation in the good life and its rule of law without ending 
in an artificial universalism. Kierkegaard deemed these twin 
dangers unavoidable unless common duty and private convic- 
tion are both regarded in the light of the religious teaching on 
vocation as a call from God to the individual for the sake of the 
entire people of God. 

Finally, ethical existence is able to supply the greatest Jack 
of esthetic life: a strong will. The absence of this factor 
accounts for a tendency of esthetic individuals to be irresolute 
and ineffective in practical affairs and sceptical in matters of 
intellect. They become sealed off in a private world of possi- 
bilities and their own images, passing from one to the next in 
endless succession and without being able to bring the com- 

° Kierkegaard adds, however, that we are not bidden to deplete our- 
selves, violate our own or another’s proper reserve and privacy, or crudely 
advertise our own wares—and that, to this extent, Romanticism helps to 
promote a respect for the human person. /bid., II, 87-88. Scheler’s study 


of the open and closed types of men and Marcel’s analysis of disponibilité 
owe a great deal to Kierkegaard’s reflections on esthetic concealment. 
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parative and imaginative operations to an end in a definite plan 
of action. Kierkegaard touches here on one of the prime sources 
of abnormality in modern life. Yet his appeal to the will as a 
remedy has often been misunderstood as a plea for anti-intel- 
lectualism and the cult of power. He does not advocate that 
we suppress imagination and intellect, but only that we integrate 
them with will and the sense of concrete conditions of action 
which it heightens. Indeed, under the broad term “ will,” he 
includes not only the power of resolution itself but also the 
operations of intellect and the passions in so far as they are 
governed by a concern for the actual world and the actual pre- 
dicament of the individual. He looked to the enlightened and 
passionate will to secure the proper good of the individual 


against the deordinate concentration upon feeling and the wak- 


ing dream which Romanticism encouraged. 


b) What Can Be Salvaged From Romanticism? This ques- 
tion is not posed in its full force at this point in Kierkegaard’s 
inquiry; rather, it is asked from the standpoint of a Kantian 
moralist who is sensitive to an ineradicable esthetic side of 
human nature and to the need for its incorporation into an 
ethical world view. Such an individual would seek to rein- 
state the rights of beauty and simple enjoyment, once the 
autonomy of esthetic life is renounced. What is perhaps pecu- 
liar to Kierkegaard’s ethical pseudonym, Judge William, is the 
central place which he accords to marriage. He regards the 
married state as the concretion of the whole ethical ideal and 
as the human condition within which alone legitimate esthetic 
claims can be honored and brought to fulfillment. Here is 
an instance in which Kierkegaard’s personal problems deter- 
mine his line of thought both to its advantage and to its dis- 
advantage. The crisis induced by his engagement and estrange- 
ment occasioned his sustained and subtle reflections upon love 
and marriage, but it also led him to make of marriage the test 
case and center of ethical life. This had an unbalancing effect 
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upon both his conception of marriage and his conception of 
ethical life. For he came to regard married love as that com- 
ponent in ethical existence which converts it into an indepen- 
dent, self-satisfied sphere, and hence which serves as an obstacle 
to the full development of the existential dialectic. This is the 
basic theoretical reason behind his later disparaging attitude 
toward marriage and women. These later views are colored 
not so much by Christian teaching as by Kierkegaard’s own 
over-systematic association of women with estheticism and mar- 
riage with moralism. Similarly, his treatment of the ethical 
attitude is unduly narrowed by focusing most of his attention 
upon its marital expression. In this practice of equating the 
area of the most urgent practical problems with the center of 
eravity of the entire ethical field, Kierkegaard is in agreement 
with a one-sided conception of ethics to be found in many 
modern texts, scholastic and otherwise. 

Judge William demonstrates the esthetic validity of marriage 
by showing that whatever is beautiful and truly human in the 
pagan erotic view and in Romantic first love is incorporated 
into what he calls the ethical institution of Christian marriage.” 
He substantiates this thesis in several ingenious ways. One 
consideration is that sensual love falls under the ethical censure 
only because of its selfishness. The latter characteristic is due, 
in turn, to the over-close attachment of the Romantic soul to 
the ecstatic, pleasurable moment to the exclusion of God and 
universal duty. Once these latter principles are granted to be 
of supreme importance, there is nothing to hinder an ethical 
appropriation of erotic values in married love. What is present 
by way of hope and natural tendency in erotic love is trans- 
figured and realized more fully in conjugal love. The ethical 


7 Ibid., II, 39-52. It is noteworthy that whereas Kierkegaard, in proper 
person, challenges the purely ethical conception of faith, he does not ques- 
tion whether the ethician as such has a complete understanding of the 
Christian view of marriage. Criticism could be made of the moralistic 
notion of marriage as well as its idea of faith. 


‘ 
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contribution is a resolute purpose and sense of obligation to 
persist in the married union through times and tides, to hold 
fast to one another in the midst of changing fortunes. The 
marriage vow is a sign that the ethical will can dominate chance 
and fate and hence can liberate the individual from the con- 
finements of esthetic existence. 

The claim is made, indeed, that married life uncovers for the 
first time the true proportions of esthetic life as freed from 
selfish distortion. The two essential traits of esthetic existence 
are the reconciliation of polar opposites and a happy endurance 
in time. Only the former note is honored by the esthetes, 
whereas they lack the energy of will and the stability to achieve 
the latter. Esthetic despair is overcome only in marriage, for 
this is precisely the state which combines the various poles of 
existence in harmonious tension and also endures as a reliable, 
historical reality. This is a bold stroke of interpretation on 
Kierkegaard’s part, for it involves the further judgment that 
although esthetes invariably end in despair, the sound energies 
which they release are not destined to frustration if integrated 
with a more comprehensive outlook. This is the optimistic side 
of his dialectic, which is sometimes overlooked by students and 
regarded with suspicion by Kierkegaard himself from the stand- 
point of his conception of Christian faith. It is a sound and 
humane insight, however, one which should not be scrapped even 
when the supernatural mode of existing is in question. A 
redemptive effort is at work on all levels of life to rescue, 
transfigure and consummate all the sound aspirations of human 
nature. What prevented Kierkegaard from extending this sort 
of reasoning to the sphere of religious transcendence was, in 
part, the illegitimate use made of Christian notions by mor- 
alists like Kant.* He feared that such rationalistic treatment 

® Especially in Kant’s restatement of sacred history through the limiting 


concepts of natural morality, as exemplified in Religion Within the Limits 
of Reason Alone, Bks. 3 and 4. 
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would rob Christianity of its transcendent element and hence, 


as a corrective, he stressed the discontinuity and incompatibility 
between Christian faith and lower stages of religious and secular 
existence. But his own pseudonymous example in dealing with 
esthetic and ethical conflicts suggests that what is really called 
for is a more discerning reinterpretation of authentic factors 
in these other spheres and a greater allowance for God’s part in 
this process of restoration and elevation of man to the status of 
a sharer in God’s own life. 

Estheticism may register a final protest against the role of 
time in moral existence and, more particularly, in married life. 
It may contend that nothing is more conducive to boredom and 
the deadening of sensibility than the dull round of routine 
duties. It may object further that artistic efforts have seldom 
been successful in representing married life and that this indi- 
cates a deep incompatibility between esthetic requirements and 
the ethical ideal. Judge William turns these objections deftly 
into counterproofs that estheticism fails to comprehend even its 
own first principles. Unless one approach marriage in the proper 
spirit, its beauty and the happiness which it brings will remain 
hidden. Married people take the risk of boredom and mechani- 
eal routine in order to secure the greater good of fidelity ° to 
one’s original promise and in order to make progress of another 
sort than that of passing from one momentary attachment to 
another. This inner enrichment which accrues from remaining 
faithful to the presence of the beloved escapes the notice of 
esthetes because of a peculiarity of artistic representation. The 
latter tries to compress esthetic significance into an intensive 
moment which foreshortens or cancels out altogether the long 
stretches of time. Such concentration is not always possible, 
especially when the subject matter belongs to what Kierkegaard 


® What Kierkegaard says about faithfulness in married life (in Hither/ 
Or) and about loyalty to the dead (in Works of Love) should be com- 
pared with the similar observations in Gabriel Marcel’s journals and plays. 
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calls “ internal history ” and what Dilthey and Bergson have 
familiarized us with as Lebenszeit or “ qualitative personal 
duration.” In this realm, it is literally true that “every 
moment counts.” 

Despite the Romantic emphasis upon history, times past and 
the Volksgeist, this philosophy cannot deal with ordinary his- 
torical continuity and the virtues of temporal existence as found 
in actual individuals. But far from supporting the estheticist 
position, this limitation suggests that at a certain point there 
should be a dissociation between esthetic values themselves and 
their artistic representation. The latter medium is not adequate 
to express all that is beautiful and happy in existence. Where- 
ever fidelity and the other perfections connected with inner 
temporal duration and the resolution of will are involved, the 
appropriate mode of representation must be ethical. There is 
a gracefulness and joy about moral living which indicate that 
certain reaches of beauty are better expressed through one’s 
actual way of existing than through one’s poetic representation 
of possible existence. Only the moral person “ solves the great 
riddle of living in eternity and yet hearing the hall clock 
strike.” *° Nietzsche would have recognized the poise, healthy 
courage and Hevterkeit of the ethical individual as approxi- 
mating to his own conception of the Apollonian man. Kierke- 
gaard himself likens such a person to a dancer capable of making 
the most daring leaps and covering the widest ground without 
betraying any sign of extraordinary effort. This theory of the 
artistry of life accords with the general view of the ethical 
pseudonym concerning the harmony between the various phases 
of existence, but it is supported by an extremely weak explana- 
tion of the relation between ethical reflection and esthetic 
immediacy.** 
10 Bither/Or, II, 116. 


11In Stages on Life’s Way, English tr. by W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1940), 
pp. 157-63, Kierkegaard advances deliberately flimsy arguments in support 
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3. Tue Eruicat Cuorce anD THE FinaLt Enp 


Most of the positive features of the ethical life-view have been 
brought out in the previous comparison with estheticism. Sepa- 
rate treatment is required, however, for two further aspects of 
Kierkegaard’s account: the nature of ethical choice and the 
telos of ethical life. The former problem must be considered 
apart because of its essential place in the formation of the 
ethical attitude and because the key text is so obscure. The 
second problem is singled out here because its significance is 
apt to be missed by the casual reader, who may not see here a 
self-condemnation of the ethical pseudonym and hence a con- 
venient bridge to the study of Kierkegaard’s criticism of ethical 
autonomy. 


a) The Nature of Ethical Choice. Judge William’s ethical 
wisdom can be compressed within a single precept: Choose thy- 
self. He speaks of “ choosing” as his unique category and the 
favorite subject of his meditation. Yet whether Kierkegaard 
intended it deliberately or not, the fact remains that this cen- 
tral concept is discussed in very hazy, metaphorical language 
and in reliance upon the paraphernalia of German idealism. It 
is likely that this is an instance in which Kierkegaard has not 
succeeded in delivering either his thought or his terminology 
entirely out of the hands of his professed enemies. This defect 
is the more serious for the fact that the aim of the discussion 
is to mark out a zone for ethical choice which will distinguish 
it at once from the empirical and the absolutist misrepresenta- 
tions. The thesis is expressed in the following difficult passage: 

In choosing absolutely I choose despair, and in despair I choose the 


absolute, for I myself am the absolute, I posit the absolute and I myself 
am the absolute; but in complete identity with this I can say that I 


of the ethician’s claim and, in referring to the way in which women make 
the transition from one sphere to another, he satirically falls back upon a 
vague and pretty myth. 
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choose the absolute which chooses me, that I posit the absolute which 
posits me.?” 


In our own philosophical climate, one is inclined to dismiss such 
a statement as jargon cut out of the same cloth which made 
Heidegger’s ruminations an easy target for Carnap’s ridicule. 
But it is not an exaggeration to say that the whole of the second 
part of Hither/Or is a commentary upon this text. Its im- 
portance is witnessed by its inclusion in some of the better 
expositions of Kierkegaard’s thought, but the clarification of 
meaning is not promoted by merely quoting it without providing 
some sort of explanation and criticism. 

Some sort of absolute choice must be made if the ethical indi- 
vidual is to embody the unconditional practical imperative of 
duty. But this is an ambiguous proposition, as evidenced by 
the fact that “an absolute choice” may refer either to the 
object chosen or to the way of making one’s choice. Kierke- 
gaard’s noetic thesis that what counts is not the content but 
the mode of judgment finds its counterpart here in the ethical 
thesis that the manner of choice is alone important. This is 
one reason ** why despair is mentioned: it is not so much a 
definite “object” as a way of regarding the whole field of 
objects of desire and choice. It refers to the manner in which 
I will or refuse to will rather than to a thing which I seek to 
obtain. To choose ethically means to choose in an unlimited 
way so as to assume complete liability for a task to be done. 
Judge William’s contention is that a man can choose absolutely 
in this way only in his own regard. Kierkegaard’s conception 
of ethical choice is thus opposed to that of Sartre, who holds 


12 Hither/Or, II, 179. This elliptic statement is quoted without any 
accompanying commentary by D. Patrick: Pascal and Kierkegaard (Lon- 
don, 1947), II, 188. In general, Patrick’s work contains careful para- 
phrases of Kierkegaard’s thought, but often leaves it in its original 
obscurity. 

18 Another reason is the specifically despairing state of the esthetic mind, 
from which ethical resolution is a deliverance, 
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that one cannot choose concerning himself except as involving 


all other men and even as assuming responsibility for their 


* Kierkegaard’s view recommends itself more strongly, 


destiny.’ 
but must be reconciled with the Kantian theory of moral law, 
upon which his notion of ethical personality ultimately rests. 
No matter how universally binding a law may be, the indi- 
vidual can only intend that others should act in the same way 
provided that they are placed in similar circumstances and 
choose to act in a moral way. No one can actually place 
another in these circumstances or determine another’s freedom 
from within. It may be added that God is chosen absolutely 
only in the sense that the individual commits himself absolutely 
to obey and seek after God. 

It is as difficult, however, to refrain from specifying the 
manner of choice in some way by its relation to the object 
chosen as it is to overlook the content of a judgment in discus- 
sing the manner of judging. In choosing absolutely, one can- 
not avoid determining the absolute—a difficulty which accounts 
to some extent for the ambiguity and unnecessary juggling of 
terms in the settlement of this question. When Kierkegaard 
concentrates upon the subjective intensity and unconditional 


character of moral choosing, then ‘ 


‘absolute self” can only 
mean the self of the chooser. It is that which is chosen by an 
act of freedom binding the chooser under an unconditional 
obligation to realize fully the ideal nature of the concrete indi- 
vidual. This kind of absolute designates the manner in which 
the ethical individual regards his obligation to perfect his own 
nature according to the moral law. But for Kierkegaard to 
have referred unqualifiedly to the human self as absolute in an 
age of absolutist philosophies would have been misleading to his 

14 When Sartre remarks (L’ewxistentialisme est un humanisme [Paris, 
1946], pp. 24-27), that the chooser is responsible for all men, he means that 
all men are implicated in my choice because of its constitutive power in 


forming “my world.” He does not escape from moral egoism any more 
than from epistemological solipsism. 
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readers. His own theory of the stages of life required him to 
distinguish the ethical position from prevailing metaphysical 
theories of the absolute. Although handicapped in this instance 
by the use of a pseudonym and by his own hesitation concerning 
the nature of the individual, he did succeed in setting off the 
stand of Judge William from three alternative interpretations 
of the self as an absolute: the Fichtean, the Hegelian and the 
Romantic. 

Fichte’s theory of the creative self which posits both itself 
and nature gained a sympathetic hearing from Kierkegaard only 
because of the moral inspiration which Fichte drew from it. 
But Kierkegaard rejects any suggestion that man’s moral life 
is a finitized expression of God’s own productive freedom. The 
only kind of creativity which the finite self enjoys is a par- 
ticipated one which is both received and freely originated, regu 
et rendu in the language of Louis Lavelle.** Kierkegaard points 
out that his use of the term Setzung does not imply an original 
and independent auto-creation, for it supposes a given reality 
which comprises the matter subjected to a choice. What is pre- 
supposed is the natural being of the individual taken as a person 
of a given physical and psychic sort and as maintaining certain 
social relations. The given self about which ethical choice is 
concerned also includes the entire range of esthetic development 
of personality. Yet all these factors are transformed as the 
consequence of a fundamental moral choice: the individual is 
responsible for making himself what he is in the order of 
freedom. 

We can best understand Kierkegaard’s remarks about the 

18 Cf. Either/Or, II, 187-89, 211. The notion of a “ created creation” is 
more clearly expressed in Kierkegaard’s Edifying Discourses, English tr. 
by D. and L. Swenson (4 vols., Minneapolis, 1943-46), I, 67. In the Jour- 
nals, § 84, he charges Fichte with throwing overboard the empirical bal- 
last (the createdness and finite experience of the human self) in his 
eagerness to establish the rights of freedom. The whole problem of 


created freedom is treated masterfully by L. Lavelle: De l’Acte (Paris, 
1946), ch. 11. 
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absolute character of the free act by recalling the “ spiritual 
idealism ” advocated in our own time by Léon Brunschvicg, 
who was also deeply indebted to Fichte. He has written some 
persuasive pages on man’s spiritual life as a secular venture in 
self-realization of scientific thought and love.** He stressed the 
qualitative difference between human reality as a brute datum 


and as a free affirmation and aspiration of intelligence and will. 


Brunschvieg, however, refused to recognize a transcendent, per- 
sonal God out of fear that such a being would impede the free 
development of the individual. In this refusal, he stood apart 
from the main tradition of French philosophy of the human 
spirit, with which Kierkegaard is in closer relation. With 


Pascal and Maine de Biran, Kierkegaard would take up the 
problem of divine and human freedom precisely at the point 
where Brunschvicg declares it to be insoluble and eliminates 
one factor. The mystery of personal rebirth lies in man’s situa- 
tion as being both a product or given reality and a free center 
of activity. Man’s freedom is a participated power having as 
its primary task the conquest of selfhood no longer as an objec- 
tive datum but as self-given and -determined. 

The moral choice also reveals the absolute difference between 
good and evil. Were good and evil only designations for limited 
aspects of the absolute Idea, as Hegel maintained, then man 
would not be faced with a genuine choice of an unconditional 
kind. Furthermore, the freedom of the act of choosing would 
be compromised were good and evil entangled in a necessary 
dialectic which mediates all opposites. What is lacking from 
idealistic absolutism is an adequate explanation of sin. Judge 
William is aware that the best way to awaken a sense of the 
irreconcilability between good and evil and of man’s crea- 
tureliness is to admit sin. He tries to make a place for sin 
and evil in his account of ethical existence, but Kierkegaard’s 


16 Brunschvicg’s Introduction @ la vie de Vesprit (Paris, 1900), contains 
his essential convictions on this score. 
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verdict is that the ethician attains at most to a malum meta- 
physicum, conceived with considerable pathos. This adverse 
judgment is entailed by the fundamental criticism of the ethical 
conception of God which is to be analyzed in the following 
section. 

Finally, the Judge takes advantage of another religious con- 
ception—repentance—in order to differentiate his teaching from 
that of the Romantic sort of pantheism. In choosing one’s self, 
the ethical individual must accept this self from God’s hands 
in all its singular reality and also in all its inherited and 
acquired guilt. This admission of guilt in the use of freedom 
prevents any confusion of the absolute choice of self with self- 
creation and also rules out any identification of this self with 
God. But when Judge William explains in detail what he 
means by repentance, it turns out to be more an honest recogni- 
tion of the individual in his concrete nature than a religious 
sorrow over sinfulness and a determination to amend. It is a 
deliberate replacement of the individual in his actual social and 
historical environment as a countermeasure to the Romantic 
tendency to divorce the individual from his real setting and to 
substitute for it a tissue of idealized possibilities and lineages. 
Ethical freedom must accept and seek to transform not only 
the isolated individual but the self as a member of a world and 
an outcome of history. 

Kierkegaard is quick to detect any false employment of re- 
ligious notions such as sin and repentance. One of his main 
arguments against Hegelianism is that it deforms the meaning 
of distinctively religious notions by interpreting them in terms 
of the Speculative dialectic. From his analysis of the ethical 
stage of existence, he concludes that a similar deformation re- 


sults when the moralist attempts to bolster his position by an 


appeal to religious truths. This is certainly the case when such 
truths are fitted into an independent morality, but Kierkegaard 
acknowledges that ethical life has a natural ordination to re- 
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ligiousness. When the ethical sphere remains open to a decisive 
religious influence, these two aspects of existence mutually 
strengthen each other and work toward the unity of the per- 
sonality. Because of the strong appeal which an autonomous 
morality makes in the modern age, however, Kierkegaard was 
more concerned in his esthetic works to explore the points of 
conflict between the different spheres, as a preface to establish- 
ing the right order on the basis of a good understanding of the 
issues. In his discourses and religious writings, he exhibits the 
positive good which follows from the harmonious working of 
ethical and religious influences.* 


b) Ethical Existence as the Absolute End. In the last of 
the esthetic books, Stages on Iafe’s Way, Judge William is again 
the spokesman for the ethical cause. Now that the three stages 
are clearly distinguished, the Judge advocates his own position 
as a definite alternative to both the esthetic and the religious 
ways of life. He reveals more clearly than before that the 


ethical ideal is a purely immanent one aiming at human suf- 


ficiency. True to his own character, he equates moral perfection 
and a happy married life as the goal of existence. 


Marriage I regard as the highest telos of the individual human exist- 
ence, it is so much the highest that the man who goes without it 
cancels with one stroke the whole of earthly life and retains only 
eternity and spiritual interests—which at the first glance seems no 
slight thing but in the long run is very exhausting and also in one 
way or another is the expression of an unhappy life.18 


All other considerations are to be subordinated to the require- 

ments of married life, for here man finds his chief end. Even 

service to God must ultimately minister to ethical existence. 
The Judge speaks of marriage in extravagant language and 


17 Lecture 3 of E. Geismar’s Lectures on the Religious Thought of Séren 
Kierkegaard (Minneapolis, 1937), offers this positive perspective on his 
ethical teaching. 

18 Stages, p. 107. 
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usually with religious overtones. He hails it as the beauteous 
midpoint and center of human existence which realizes esthetic 
and religious values within a primarily ethical context. A man 
is not genuinely and fully human unless he shares in married 
life, where he finds his eternity in time. The married man feels 
secure and steady in existence: he is at home here at the very 
center of temporal happiness and is troubled by no yearning for 
any perfection which he has not already brought with him into 
marriage. Judge Williams likes to consider himself as a kind 
of anointed priest; he gives his belief to marriage and worships 
the miracle of love; it provides him with the wedding garment 
which alone enables him to sit undisturbed at the banquet of 
existence. In his wife he finds a renewal of the principles of 
esthetic life apart from its selfishness and despair. Thus the 
married state alone can resolve the tension between the various 
aspects of human life. 

Kierkegaard places these extreme claims into the mouth of 
his ethical pseudonym in order to show concretely the conse- 
quences of making ethical motives supreme. His method is 
persuasive as long as it is limited to illustrating what one type 
of ethical mind thinks about the problems of practical living. 
But it is not universal enough to bear the full burden of his 
argument, even though he deliberately eschews an abstract and 
generalized treatment. The esthetic works provide no satisfac- 
tory account of how a married life might be incorporated within 
the religious sphere of existence. Kierkegaard’s personal case 
impresses him so forcefully that he is ready to conclude that 
marriage is the prime factor in directing personality to exclu- 
sively immanent and finite ends and in sponsoring an esthetic 
interpretation of religious concepts. The varieties of ethical 
experience are not investigated pseudonymously in as much de- 
tail as are the varieties of esthetic experience. Insufficient atten- 
tion is paid to individual self-sufficiency, to dedication of one’s 


life to humanitarian ends, or to other prominent forms of ethical 
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existence which do present themselves as substitutes for the love 
and service of God. Where marriage is involved, Kierkegaard 
is more concerned to provide a corrective for his own tempta- 
tions than one for those of his age, broadly considered. This is 
an invidious sense in which it is true that the esthetic books 
mark first of all his own education in the meaning of existence. 


4. Tur Conrines oF THE ETHICAL VIEWS 


In the critical portions of his treatment of the ethical problem, 
Kierkegaard tries to overcome the drawbacks of the method of 
dealing solely with individualized attitudes. He accepts the 
popular version of Kant’s moral philosophy as the typical ex- 
pression of the moralistic outlook. Without undertaking any 
direct criticism of Kant himself, he repeats the usual charge of 
formalism which is brought against the Kantian conception of 
ethics." But Kierkegaard does not content himself with noting 
the empirical and pragmatic difficulties of modelling one’s con- 
duct according to the Kantian rule. His primary concern is 
with the moralistic interpretation of existence and with the 
place which God occupies in such an interpretation. Indeed, 
his objections reduce to the two points that God occupies a 
subordinate position in this system and that it cannot account 
for all the relevant existential evidence. 

One of the earliest entries in the Journals protests against the 
rationalists’ attempt to depersonalize God and to stress duty 
above love. They bid us improve ourselves just because reason 
says that this is best. Such a motive may be sufficient in a 
closed system of ethics, but it cannot carry greatest weight for 
actual individuals, who are moved by persons and personal rela- 


19H. J. Paton: The Categorical Imperative (Chicago, 1948), has re- 
cently made a strong case for the need to revise the textbook tradition of 
Kant’s formalism in ethics. In any case, Kierkegaard gave impetus to the 
more “material” approach to ethical questions followed by Scheler and 


other phenomenologists. 
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tions more than by universal commands. The moralists reduce 
the living God to a mere deus ex machina, needed only to lend 
numinous sanction to the categorical imperative. In The Con- 
cept of Dread, Kierkegaard explains the bad consequences for 
the individual when God is not placed at the center of moral 
effort.°° The ethician boasts that his ideal conception is an 
exacting one, in contradistinction to the merely wishful and 
dreaming aspirations of the esthete. Yet the ethician completes 
only one phase of what should be a double movement. He con- 
vinces the individual of his unconditional obligation to follow 
the moral law, but he does not provide the power to carry out 
the morally good act. Duty is brought down to the individual, 
but it is only assumed that the individual has all the conditions 
for freely bringing his life up to the exacting standard. Taken 
as an independent discipline, ethics is too abstract to reckon with 
the effects of original sin or with such a concrete attitude as 
being in dread before the good. It attributes failure to follow 
the commands of conscience too exclusively to defects of prac- 
tical reason, overlooking malice, the wounds of sin, the inclina- 
tions of the passions and the fascinated impotence of the indi- 
vidual before a perilous exercise of freedom. Only the powerful 
aid of God can remove such impediments to the good life, for 
the actual condition of man is qualified by his distinctive, re- 
ligious relation to God. 

That there are other and more decisive considerations than 
those of rationalistic ethics in the determination of conduct and 
personal attitudes is clearly evident in the case of exceptions to 
the universal ethical precepts. This appeal to exceptional situa- 
tions is Kierkegaard’s main argument against the adequacy of 
the ethical interpretation of existence. If there are cases which 
cannot be accounted for by means of ethical categories, then 
these categories are proved to be of only limited scope in the 


20 The Concept of Dread, English tr. by W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1944), 
pp. 15-18. 
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solution of existential questions. Moreover, Kierkegaard main- 
tains that these exceptions seem to the ethical mind to be 
anomalies because this mind cannot grasp the religious reasons 
which are present. These aspects of existence remain hidden 
unless the individual is willing to subordinate his esthetic and 
ethical concerns to the more comprehensive demands of a re- 
ligious view of existence. The latter is the culmination of this 
concrete dialectic and the only balanced attitude for the indi- 
vidual existent. 

Before examining these cases in detail, some comment must 
be made on the general nature of the proof. Where a claim to 
universal validity has been made, the citation of contrary 
instances is an effective way to undermine the original asser- 
tion. In this instance, the concrete and personal approach of 
Kierkegaard is perhaps the best way to cast doubt upon the 
exclusive competency of ethical principles. He is under no 
obligation at this point to show that all exceptions are religiously 
motivated, although this problem does arise when religious piety 
is recommended as the most adequate and inclusive outlook on 
life. He does choose instances from the field of sacred history 
and from his own “ many-tongued reflections ” upon the psycho- 
logical states of religious individuals. In drawing his conclu- 
sions, however, he mentions only one major implication: that 
we must attain a wider perspective than that provided by the 
rationalistic ethicians. There is another positive lesson con- 
tained in his investigation: that the Kantian conception of 
ethics is too narrow and must be replaced by a more adequate 
moral philosophy. Kierkegaard is anxious to “ dethrone” 
ethical self-sufficiency, but he is little inclined to undertake the 


arduous work of rehabilitating ethical science within its proper 
field. His discourses are certainly aimed at awakening the 
ethical concern of the individual, an indispensable work, but 
not the only one called for in our day. Moral philosophy no 
more stands and falls with Kant than does metaphysics with 
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Hegel. A few indications will be given of how reform must 
take place not only in our moral life but also in our moral 


science. 
At the end of each of Judge William’s essays (in Hither/Or 
and in the Stages), mention is made of individuals who con- 


sider themselves to be exceptions to the moral law.** The Judge 
faces these apparent breaks in the solidarity of his world view, 
but finally declares them to be explainable for the most part on 
consistent, ethical grounds. But he is not entirely satisfied with 
his explanations, which sometimes verge on a beautifully ex- 
pressed retreat from the difficulties. This is readily apparent 
in his discussion of that type of exception which is made out 
of obedience to God rather than to man or law as humanly con- 
ceived. The irreducible character of the religious exception is 
illustrated quite exactly by the story of Job and his rationalizing 
comforters.** In Repetition, Kierkegaard remarks that Job 
tends to break through all our narrow categories and proclaim 
his quite singular status as a man under visitation from God. 
A predicament of this sort does not fit into either esthetic or 
ethical categories, indicating that existence has other aspects 
and other laws. But the full import of the presence of re- 
ligious exceptions is only brought home in the pages of Fear 
and Trembling, which is a sustained meditation upon the sig- 
nificance of such persons for an existential dialectic. 

The Biblical Abraham is the dominant figure in Fear and 
Trembling. Kierkegaard presents his story in several different 
ways, each time furnishing for reflection a different aspect of 
his character and predicament. But these accounts teach the 
same lesson. Abraham is a prototype of the exception called 
by God to perform a task which is a scandal to the ethical mind. 
God singles out the patriarch as an individual under trial, 

* Hither/Or, II, 253 ff.; Stages, pp. 165 ff. 


22 Repetition, English tr. by W. Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), pp. 110 ff., 
121-34; also on Job, cf. Edifying Discourses, II, 7 ff. 
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addressing and testing him without the aid of intermediaries. 
Regardless of the temptation to consider the sacrifice of Isaac 
as a violation of moral law and paternal feeling, the father is 
bound to respect the word of God above all else. He must bear 
his secret alone, even at the cost of appearing to deceive his 
wife, his servant and even his intended victim. In his isolation 
before God, Abraham is supported only by his utter faith in 
God and His promises. It is this faith which leads him forth 
as a single individual beyond all the customary limits of human 
conduct and sympathy. In giving his all to God, the father of 
nations receives all back in full measure and overflowing. These 
are the essential lines of Kierkegaard’s conception of Abraham. 

The pseudonymous “author” of the book, Johannes de 
silentio, is himself an ethically formed individual, but one who 
recognizes the presence in Abraham of something which sur- 
passes his own standards. Hence he raises three questions ** 
in connection with the story of Abraham, the only answer to 
which is the need to go beyond the ethical point of view. Kierke- 


gaard’s indictment of an isolated ethic is presented under these 
three headings. 


Problem One asks: “Is there such a thing as a teleological 
suspension of the ethical?”’ This question is sometimes re- 
framed by commentators to state that Kierkegaard was inquir- 
ing about an absolute suspension of ethical principles, whereas 
it is in fact a telic question.* As understood by Kierkegaard, 
Kantian ethics places man’s supreme perfection and end in a 
conformity with universal law. Kierkegaard’s rejoinder is that 
virtue is not an end in itself and that universal moral laws 
must themselves give way to the author of the law if there is 


23 Fear and Trembling, pp. 79 ff. 
*4 Even so discerning a critic as B. Wrighton writes that when Kierke- 
gaard entered the religious zone, he left the ethical element behind him as 


being no longer of any significance: “ Thoughts on Kierkegaard,” Arena, 1 
(1933), 317. 
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any question of diverting the individual from a search for God 
Himself. He rightly distinguishes between the actual inclina- 
tion of the moral law and man’s actual end or beatitude on the 
one hand, and the prevalent theories about law and moral per- 
fection. As he is careful to state, under no circumstances can 
there be a suspension of man’s final end itself or the force of 
moral law. But if moral science convinces an individual that 
anything other than God Himself is his final end, then this 
conviction must be revoked, regardless of whether it entails a 
dethronement of an entire moral outlook. What Kierkegaard 
does not remark is that the Stoic and Kantian teachings on 
virtue and universal law have been challenged on ethical as well 
as religious and practical grounds. The hard-won distinction 
between man’s final end considered subjectively and considered 
objectively is intended to correct the excessive immanentism of 
Kant concerning moral perfection. Kierkegaard is pointing out 
that this perfection cannot be gained by directing the will to any 
other good than God. 

Criticism is also made of the ambiguity surrounding the 
Kantian and Hegelian reverence for the universal aspect of 
moral law. The ethical interpretation is that a man’s duty is 
to subordinate himself under all circumstances to the universal 
imperatives. If the individual feels an impulse to assert him- 
self precisely in his particularity, then he is regarded as under- 
going temptation. Should he follow through this inclination 
in actual conduct, then he has placed himself outside the uni- 
versal order and so has sinned. As a result, ethicians are scan- 
dalized at the case of Abraham: they consider him a murderer 


in intent rather than a pious man who is to perform a religious 
sacrifice. This line of reasoning would make of God a wicked 
tempter and of sin a mere expression of finitude and particu- 
larity.** Ethical universality itself becomes the divine, and a 


25 The metaphysical aspect of this problem, based upon a text in Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right (par. 139), will be examined in my study: “ Intro- 
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man is forbidden to enter into any private and direct relation 


with God. Kierkegaard considers this view a relapse to a pre- 
Christian position which misunderstood sin and which forgot 
that the Sabbath is for the sake of man, not man for the sake 
of the Sabbath. Christianity has revised our view of the uni- 
versal and the individual, revealing the personal God as the true 
universal and individual reality as the perfection in the order 
of existence. An opportunity is missed, however, to support 
these observations with a metaphysical explanation of our tend- 
ency to the good, the nature of universal law and the meaning of 
moral perfection in the individual. It is sound instinct and 
religious prompting rather than a philosophical view of uni- 
versality and the act of existing which leads Kierkegaard to 
defend the rights of the individual self as such. He senses the 
profound gap which separates the Kantian and Hegelian no- 
tions of law and the universal from the Christian view of 
natural law and the individual existent act, but his own de- 
fense of the latter is sometimes mistaken as a plea for subjec- 
tivism and antinomianism. 

In Problem Two, it is asked: “Is there such a thing as an 
absolute duty toward God?” Since the accepted ethics is power- 
less to deal with the problem of Abraham, there is need for a 
new conception of duty and a new view of God. When the 
ethical order is treated as a closed totality, God becomes at most 
a “ limiting concept,” an abstract force which imposes duty uni- 
versally and attaches holiness to its observance. The ethical 
individual approaches to God only in so far as he obeys the law 
solely out of respect for the law. Practically, this Kantian 
doctrine means that a personal God and religion as distinct 
from morality are eliminated. Clausen and other rationalistic 
theologians in Copenhagen did not see this consequence of the 
autonomous theory of morality, and Kierkegaard never loses 


duction to the Mind of Kierkegaard, III: The Attack Upon Hegelianism,” 
Modern Schoolman, XXVI (1939). 
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an opportunity to point out that such thinkers are providing 
a substitute for Christianity rather than a support. He appeals 
to the faith of Abraham as an instance of a kind of duty which 
is directly founded upon God rather than upon the universal 
character of law. The obligation of obedience which it brings 
is an intrinsic and absolute one to God Himself and not one 
which carries a divine sanction only because of its universal 
applicability. 

If Kierkegaard had been educated in another tradition of 
moral philosophy, he would have found himself discussing with 
Kant about the proximate and the ultimate norms of morality 
and foundations of duty. His purpose is not to contrast these 
norms and to dispense with the proximate one, but only to 
protest against treating the latter as though it were absolute 
and ultimate. Whether human reason be taken empirically or 
transcendentally, it remains a derived rule of conduct and its 
force of obligation is a participated one. Men do not respect 
moral law just for its own sake but because it is a sharing in 
the wisdom and goodness of God, the foundation of all law. As 
Kierkegaard puts it, one who has known the living God “ de- 
termines his relation to the universal by his relation to the 
absolute, not his relation to the absolute by his relation to the 
1.” °° This is the kind of relativizing of moral law 
which he sought: not a diminution of the unconditional char- 
acter of duty but an explicit founding of duty in God’s goodness, 
in view of the widespread conviction that the removal of God 
would make no difference in moral life. By anticipation, this 


universa 


criticism extends also to theories of secular morality such as 
became popular at the end of Kierkegaard’s century. He 
divined that the Kantian theory of obeying the law out of 


sheer respect for the law could not but issue in a rejection of 


2° Fear and Trembling, p. 105. St. Thomas (Summa Theologica, II-II, 17, 
1, c.) teaches that God Himself is the mensura suprema et eacedens of all 
human acts. 
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God and, ultimately, of the unconditional and divine nature 
of moral law. 

Despairing of any philosophical corrective for this current 
of thinking, Kierkegaard rests his case on the religious examples 
of men who scandalize the world or seem to be fools and yet 
who perform their duty to God. They are witnesses to the 
insufficiency of a closed ethical system and the need to organize 
ethical values around some other center than duty and the uni- 
versal taken by themselves. In terms of his existential dialectic, 
he maintains that ethical reflection can appropriate the entire 
order of esthetic life but cannot extend by itself to a new sort 
of immediacy in man: religious faith. This is a dimension of 
inwardness which exists only between the individual and God, 
and which is called into being by God Himself. But the nature 
of faith is only hinted at in Fear and Trembling and the other 
esthetic works. Abraham does not convey the full meaning of 
faith, since Kierkegaard conceives him as one of God’s elect 
who does not have to wrestle with sin. 

As a Third Problem, Kierkegaard inquires: “ Was Abraham 
ethically defensible in keeping silent about his purpose before 
Sarah, before Eleazar, before Isaac?” He reflects that Abraham 
passed by in silence the three tribunals before which ethics 
would require him to be open and to divulge his plans. The 
wife, the servant and the son become symbols of the ethical 
waystations between the religious soul and God. It is beyond 


their competence to pass judgment upon actions performed out 


of direct obedience to God. The Kantian dictum about uni- 
versality and openness as well as the Hegelian dictum about 
the inner and the outer is placed in jeopardy by the silence of 
Abraham. He is a type of the responsible individual who obeys 
the call of faith without seeking to be justified before anything 
less than the presence of God. His personal bond with God is 
maintained not by means of the Speculative dialectic or the 
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categorical imperative but by reason of his personal, inward 
dedication of self to God. 

Here again, Kierkegaard has called attention to a truth which 
is important not only in a religious and practical moral way 
but also in a properly philosophical way. Abraham’s silence 
ealls to mind several doctrines in the moral philosophy of St. 
Thomas. It is a Thomistic teaching that the secrets of the 
heart, especially those associated with the disposition of free- 
dom, remain inviolable. They are open only to God and the 
individual, for not even the angels can pierce this inscrutably 
private zone without the individual’s consent. One’s personal 
moral state is strictly beyond the judgment of any other finite 
mind. It is not only inviolable but also in a way ineffable: the 
individual cannot, if he would, communicate to another his 
complete attitude. And not to know the subjective side of a 
man’s actions—his motives and aids and understanding of 
the issue—is not to know the decisive factor in morality as 
found in individual life. Furthermore, the final judgment of 
prudence in accord with which the individual act is produced, 
is an inalienably personal and private operation which cannot 


rely solely upon universal principles or a necessary dialectic of 


objective reasons. Every systematic moral philosophy is in- 
clined to overlook or depreciate the personal element in moral 
life out of a regard for certainty and universality of statement.” 


27 In treating of prudence and the moral judgment, J. Maritain (Court 
Traité de Vewistence et de Vexistant [Paris, 1947], pp. 84 ff., makes refer- 
ence to Kierkegaard’s use of the story of Abraham. He warns against a 
mechanical application of moral axioms apart from the habit of prudence, 
but also maintains that Kierkegaard divorced the responsible individual 
and universal law (93). Actually, Kierkegaard sought to break free from 
the Hegelian notion of the dialectical-divine universal, without compromis- 
ing the right of the moral law to regulate all human actions. He required 
that this law be interiorized and made the vital principle of the indi- 
vidual self as striving toward God. Maritain’s own conclusion is of a 
similar nature (97-98) and should be compared with Kierkegaard’s 
maturer conception of the individual and the universal, as set forth in 
the later works. Much the same criticism of Kierkegaard is made by 
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Kierkegaard’s reflections on Father Abraham are a warning that 
such neglect is often paid for by a loss of the allegiance of fine 
minds which are aware of the infinite complexity and personal 
risk of actual moral decisions. 

Kierkegaard’s intent throughout this critique is not to abolish 
but to restrain and restore to just proportions the ethical factor 
in human nature. Only a religiously orientated outlook can 
assign to esthetic and ethical interests their proper place in 
human existence. This conclusion is based both upon his own 
experience and upon his carefully developed dialectic of the 
spheres of existence. He would have succeeded better had he 
elaborated a theory of natural law in harmony with the meta- 
physics of creatureliness and participation in being which is 
implicit in his view of God and the individual. Such a philo- 
sophical basis would have saved his position from being exposed 
to the charge of depreciating the lower spheres of life in order 
to make plausible way for his religious convictions. It would 
also have prevented these religious convictions from being swept 


away or volatilized with such ease by some contemporary exis- 
tentialists. Actually, Kierkegaard is not a mere special pleader 
for religious interests. His meditations on ethical life have 
brought to our notice important but neglected aspects of the 
personal exercise of freedom. No moral philosophy should 
consider itself well-founded until it has survived the tests which 
Kierkegaard proposes. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


D. Emmet: “Kierkegaard and the ‘ Existential’ Philosophy,” Philosophy, 
XVI (1941), who remarks, however, that he “ makes us actualy aware of the 
danger of slipping into what one might describe as the philosophical or 
theological civil service” (265). In moral life, there are no vested, cor- 


porate interests to be promoted and and exploited apart from individual 
risk and engagement. 


Aristotle, Copernicus, Galileo 


by Pierre Conway, O.P. 


Y DINT OF historical narrative created for the purpose, 

it has gradually come to be assumed that the twin revolts 
against the Catholic Church—the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation—were somehow revolts in favor of reason. That the 
revolts did indeed occur is a matter of history. But that they 
were in favor of reason is a quite gratuitous conclusion. They 
were in reality revolts, not in favor of reason, but against 
reason. 

Possibly the most evoked figure in this connection is Galileo 
Galilei of the Lincean Academy—whose most famous words, 
E pur st muove, he never uttered. Only recently he has been 
made the object of yet another article circulated by the millions,* 
destined to hallow him—in virtue of his conflict with ecclesias- 
tical authorities—as a great apostle of enlightenment and the 
forerunner of what is assumed to be an age of reason. 

Since such articles—unless they fail in their purpose—are 
calculated to leave the reader with the impression that the de- 
gree of enlightenment attained by the human race is more or 
less exactly proportional to the degree in which the human race 
recedes from the sphere of the Catholic Church, it will not be 
superfluous to reexamine the role of reason and the Catholic 
Church in the elaboration of the Copernican system upon which 
the popular fame of Galileo rests. 

The heliocentric theory, with its twofold supposition of the 
earth’s rotation upon its own axis, and of its motion around 
the sun, has been known in one form or another for several 


*Donald Culross Peattie, “Galileo—Bold Discoverer,” The Reader’s 
Digest, June, 1948. 
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thousand years. Aristotle quotes the first supposition as being 
contained in Plato’s T'vmaeus. The second is inherent in the 
Pythagorean doctrine that fire is in the center of the universe 
and that the earth revolves about the centre—likewise quoted 
by Aristotle.* The Pythagoreans, however, did not hold the 
sun to be the centre of the universe.* The first complete state- 
ment of the heliocentric system is due to Aristarchus of Samos, 
believed to have succeeded Theophrastus in 288 as the third 
head of the Peripatetic school founded by Aristotle. Archi- 
medes, twenty-five years his junior, writes thus of Aristarchus: 
“ His hypotheses are that the fixed stars and the sun remain 
unmoved, that the earth revolves about the sun in the circum- 
ference of a circle, the sun lying in the middle of the orbit.” * 
St. Thomas Aquinas, commenting upon Aristotle in the 13th 
century, speaks of the possibility of such a system in contrast 
to the Ptolomaic theory, and mentions Aristarchus as one of 
its proponents.” In the 15th century, Nicholas of Cusa taught 
such a theory in his book, De Docta Ignorantia, written in 1440, 


printed in 1514.° In 1448 he was created Cardinal by Pope 
Eugenius IV. 


2 Aristotle, On The Heavens, 293b. 

’ Angus Armitage, Copernicus, The Founder of Modern Astronomy (Lon- 
don, 1938), p. 90. “... Certain Pythagoreans suggested that the Earth 
might possess a motion of translation, though their system was in no 
sense a heliocentric one.” 

‘Sir Thomas Keith, Aristarchus of Samos (Oxford, 1913), p. 302. 

5“ That motion should appear, is caused either from the motion of that 
which is seen or from the motion of the one seeing. And therefore, some, 
presupposing that the stars and the whole heaven are at rest, suppose the 
earth on which we live to be moved from west to east around the equinoxial 
poles once a day; and thus through our own motion it seems to us that 
the stars move in a contrary direction, an opinion which is held to be 
that of Heraclitus of Pontus and Aristarchus.” (St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Commentaria in Libros Aristotelis de Caelo et Mundo, ed. Leon., Rome, 
1886, II, 1. xi, no. 2.) 

* “ Now it is clear to us that the Earth is really in motion, though this 
may not be apparent to us, since we do not perceive motion except by a 
certain comparison with something fixed.” “Since then the Earth cannot 
be the centre (of the universe), it cannot be entirely devoid of motion.” 
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In the beginning of the 16th century, Nicholas Copernicus, a 
canon and later administrator of the diocese of Varmia (Erme- 
land) in Poland, began to give the heliocentric theory a scien- 
tific form. He had come to know of it as a “ Pythagorean ” 
theory—although it was not actually such—in the course of his 
studies at the University of Bologna. In 1500 he taught mathe- 
matics in Rome. In 1512, because of his astronomical skill, 
he was consulted by the Lateran Council on the reform of the 
Julian Calendar. The difficulties involved in such a reform 
as based upon the traditional concepts of the motions of the 
sun and moon were one of the motivating forces which led him 
to elaborate the new system which has come to bear his name. 
Returning in 1503 to his diocese and official cares—including 
the defence of the city of Olsztyn against Albrecht Hohen- 
zollern, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, who by apos- 
tasizing in favor of Protestantism and secularizing the goods 
of the Order, founded the present-day state of Prussia—he 
continued his astronomical observations from the tower of the 
Cathedral of Frauenburg, centre of the diocese. 

In 1533, a disciple of his and papal secretary, Johann 
Widmanstadt taught a first sketch of the Copernican theory, 
the Commentariolus, before Clement VII in Rome. The Pope 
was very favorably impressed and from that day forward pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon Copernicus to publish his theory 
in full. That pressure was exercised principally by two Catho- 
lic prelates, Cardinal Schénberg, the Dominican Bishop of 
Capua attached to the papal Curia, and Bishop Giese of Culm, 
Copernicus’ lifelong friend—as the preface to the De Revolu- 
tionbus testifies. 

The new era of reason had meanwhile dawned on October 
31, 1517, the day on which Luther nailed his 95 theses to the 
door of the Wittenberg church. As the most distinguished repre- 


(De Docta Ignorantia, II, ch. 11-12; ef. Angus Armitage, op. cit., pp. 
89, 90.) 
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sentatives of this dawning devotion to reason, Luther and 
Melancthon had also their word to say about Copernicus. When 
the subject of Copernicus and his theory came up at Luther’s 
table on June 4, 1539, Luther had this to say: 


That’s the way the world goes: whoever wants to be wise in such 
matters cannot be satisfied with anything which others do. He must 
make something of his own for himself; and that has to be the very 
best—the way he has done it. The fool wants to turn the whole art of 
astronomy upside down. Joshua ordered the sun to stand still, not 
the earth.’ 


The very fact that in his theory Copernicus appealed to reason 
was enough to render it suspect to Luther. The belief in his 
teaching, ‘‘ the teaching which I did not receive from them 
(critical Scripture scholars of his own school), but rather 
through divine grace from God,” must be protected by a deter- 
mined warfare against reason, “ the Devil’s bride, the beautiful 
harlot,” “for reason is the highest whore the Devil has.” * 

Melancthon, in a letter written in 1541 to Bureard Mitho- 
bius concerning the protestantizing of Pomerania and the liqui- 
dation of the monasteries, alludes, among his troubles, to the 
absurd fable put forth by “ that Sarmatian (Polish) astronomer, 
who moves the earth and makes the sun stand still.” Wise 
rulers should repress “this arrogance of minds.” °® Such free- 
dom of thought was in no way pleasing to the founders of 
Protestantism who demanded that in all matters, whether of 
revelation or of reason, their own personal and arbitrary 
opinions be alone endowed with certainty. 

Even when the De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium was 
finally brought to the publishers, the Reformers were not above 
a final act of sabotage. In keeping with Luther’s principle that 
against the Papacy, the seat of Antichrist, “ all things are per- 


7 Werke (Erlangen, 1826-1868), LXII, 319. 
8 Op. cit., XX*, 2, 479 ff. 
* Corpus Reformatorum (Halle, 1834), Vol. IV, 679. 
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mitted,” 2° Osiander, one of Luther’s most eminent disciples— 
the same who converted Albrecht Hohenzollern to a convenient 
Protestantism—charged with supervising the printing in the 
absence of Johannes Rheticus, took advantage of his position to 
insert an anonymous preface calculated to nullify the whole 
effect of the work. A writer by no means partial to the Catho- 
lie Church, qualifies what he calls “ Osiander’s sacrilegious 
interpolated preface,” as “ one of the most disgusting and por- 
tentous literary scandals ever perpetrated.” ** Nevertheless this 
dishonest act affords a magnificent opportunity, by the juxta- 
position of the preface of Osiander with that of Copernicus, to 
compare the attitudes of the Reformers on the one hand, and 
the Catholic Church, on the other, toward the heliocentric theory 
and rational science in general. 

Osiander’s preface, addressed “To the reader of the hy- 
potheses of this work,” is arrogantly set at the head of the book, 
before that of Copernicus.” In it, he not only sets out to dis- 
credit the hypotheses in question, but astronomy itself and with 


it all scientific knowledge—true to the Protestant principle 


that only that which is divinely revealed is true, and there is 
no revelation but to Luther.** Thus, after stating that it is the 
task of astronomers to collect the heavenly motions from obser- 
vation, he goes on to qualify the validity of such knowledge: 
“Then (they should proceed) to the causes of the same, or 
rather the hypotheses, since it could never be that they should 
be true....” It is evident from this that Osiander means— 


1° Briefwechsel, ed. L. Enders (Frankfurt a. Main, 1884-1907), II, 461. 

*1 Hermann Kesten, Copernicus and His World (New York, 1945), p. 295. 

12 Nicolai Copernici Torinensis De Revolutionibus orbium coelestium, 
Libri VI (Nuremberg, 1543). (Reproduced in facsimile for M. J. Hermann, 
November, 1927.) 

78“ While Copernicus thought only of the truth, Osiander had to con- 
sider his position as leader of the Reformation in Franconia. In order 
not to imperil it he took into consideration Luther and Melancthon who 
had laughed at the ‘astrologer in Poland.’” Hermann Kesten, op. cit., 
p. 298. 
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in distinction to Copernicus who likewise uses the word— 
by hypothesis “that which cannot possibly be true.” ** He 


pursues : 


.. . It is not necessary that these hypothesis should be true, nor even 
verisimilar . . . , for who is so ignorant as to hold the epicycle of 
Venus for verisimilar.... And there are other things in this discipline 
which are no less absurd. 


This art “absolutely and simply” ignores the causes of the 
apparent unequal movements. The astronomer merely takes 
the hypothesis which is the most easy to comprehend. “ The 
philosopher might require a greater likeness of truth, but 
neither can comprehend or teach anything certain unless it has 
been divinely revealed to him.” Having thoroughly nullified 
the power of the human mind to arrive at truth through reason, 
Osiander, one of the first representatives of the new era of 
enlightenment, terminates his preface: “ Let no one, as far as 
the hypotheses are concerned, expect anything true from As- 
tronomy, since it seeks to set forth no such thing, lest by taking 
as true things cogitated for another use, he should leave this 
discipline more stupid than when he approached it.” 

Then follows the letter of Cardinal Schénberg, written to 
Copernicus from Rome in November, 1536, undoubtedly with 
the full approbation of Clement VII. The astronomer whom 
the enlightened founder of Protestantism calls “a fool,” is 
addressed by the Roman Cardinal as “a most learned man.” 
Expressing his esteem for Copernicus, Cardinal Schénberg then 
refers to “ the new idea of the World you have constituted, . . . 
in which you teach that the Earth is moved, and the Sun is 
at the lowest part of the world and therefore holds the middle 


**“Melancthon had written in his own textbook that astronomical 
theses could not claim to be true.” (Hermann Kesten, op. cit., p. 299.) 
Melancthon in his Introduction to Physics: “These jokes are not new... 
It is unbecoming publicly to defend such absurd theses, and even harmful 
because it sets a bad example.” Ibid., p. 319. 
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place, . . . to the great admiration of all.” He begs that “ most 
learned man ” to communicate his find to the learned, or at least 
to send him a copy of his manuscript, for which he will pay the 
expense. 

Finally comes the magnificent dedication of Copernicus of 
his work to Pope Paul III. Although Copernicus died as his 
book was brought to him and never knew of the scurrilous act 
which Osiander had perpetrated against his express wish, his 
own dedication and preface is a powerful disavowal of that 
arbitrary rejection of reason in favor of personal judgment 
which, reigning in the heigh-day of Protestantism as “ divine 
revelation,” now reigns as “ freedom of thought.” Copernicus 
clearly states the function of the philosopher and scientist: to 
seek “the truth in all things as far as it is permitted by God 
to human reason.” He, the Catholic, realizes that reason can 
arrive at truth, the Reformer—and ultimately the agnostic— 
will not admit it. Copernicus has withheld his findings thus 
far “not, as some think, from any inevidence of the doctrines 
to be communicated, but lest most beautiful things, investigated 
by much study of great men, should be contemned” by those 
either too lazy or too stupid to understand. (We have seen 
who were Copernicus’ principal adversaries.) He goes on to 
say how his friends, Nicholas Schénberg, Cardinal of Capua, 
and Tiedemann Giese, Bishop of Culm—to whom he. confided 
his manuscript for publication by Johannes Rheticus—had 
finally persuaded him after many years to give his complete 
work to the public so that “it [the public] might see the dark- 
ness of absurdity removed by most lucid demonstrations.” 

Copernicus realizes that his theory is “contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion of the Mathematicians and nearly against com- 
mon sense.” He has been motivated by the fact “that the 


Mathematicians do not agree in their seeking out of the 


heavenly motions.” “I began to grow tired that no more cer- 
tain explanation of the movements of the machine of the world, 


m 
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which was made for us, by the best and most regular Workman 
of all, should have appeared to the philosophers.” Thus he 


‘ 


began to wonder “ whether if motion were given to the earth,” 


“more firm demonstrations.”” And so he 


there would not be 
presents his work “after much and long observation.” He 
dedicates it to his Holiness so that he may with his authority 
and judgment repress with ease the “ bites of calumniators,” 
although he knows that it is proverbial that “ there is no remedy 
against the bite of the sycophant.”’ He makes short shrift of 


those who would oppose him from Scripture. 


If perchance there may be foolish talkers who—although ignorant of 
the whole of Mathematics, nevertheless presume to judge such things— 
because of some place in Scripture, wrongly twisted to their sense, 
dare to reprehend and attack my work, I waste no time on them, to 
the point that I even despise their judgment as temerary. 


Copernicus then recalls how Lactantius, though learned in his 
own field, went astray when he proclaimed the earth was flat 
against those who knew better. “‘ Mathematics are written for 
mathematicians, to whom, if I am not mistaken, my labors will 
appear to have contributed something to the ecclesiastical re- 
public.” Copernicus here specifically alludes to the difficulties 
in reforming the Church calendar, on which he had been con- 
sulted, because of uncertainty as to the measurements of the 
moon and sun. 

In this preface, Copernicus, the Catholic, does not speak, as 
Osiander does, of “ hypotheses . . . that can never be true,” but 


of “ demonstrations,” real knowledge of a real order, attained 


by reason. He does not fear contradiction by the Scriptures 


because he knows that whatever may be shown consonant to rea- 
son cannot possibly be in contradiction to God, the author of 
reason. The Reformer, on the other hand, not only invalidates 
the power of reason to arrive at truth—the basis of modern 
agnosticism, but is perfectly prepared to accept a God who con- 
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tradicts reason—the basis of all the sects inspired by the 


“ emancipation.” 


Lutheran 

As Copernicus predicted, the more exact computation of the 
motions of the moon and sun, rendered possible by the Coper- 
nican system, resulted in the Gregorian Calendar, which was 
substituted for the Julian in all Catholic countries on October 
5, 1582, which thereby became October 15. The vernal equinox 
was thus returned from March 11—whither it had advanced in 
virtue of the over-calculation of the solar year—to March 21st. 
Despite the obvious reasonableness of this correction, imme- 
diately evident to such Protestant astronomers as Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler, “enlightened” Protestant leaders opposed its 
acceptance for years. Thus it did not come to be accepted in 
Denmark, the native land of Tycho Brahe, until 1700; while 
Kepler, because of his urging of it against his former master 
Mastlin, the mathematician, as well as because of his cham- 
pioning of the Copernican theory, became permanently un- 
acceptable in the chief Protestant seat of learning, the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. 

Before proceeding further into the fortunes of the Copernican 
system, however, it is first imperative, in view of the subse- 


quent rejection of Aristotle by Galileo, to examine upon what 


bases that system, one of the glories of modern times, was 
elaborated. For that very system, the foundation of all modern 
science, is based, not on the principles of Galileo or of Newton, 
but on the diametrically opposite principles of Aristotle. 

The fundamental antithesis between the Aristotelian, on the 
one hand, and the Galilean-Newtonian systems, on the other, 
lies of course in the conception of motion. In the Aristotelian 
system, circular motion is primary and perfect, and rectilinear 
motion, while equally real, is by nature subordinated to it.7* In 


1s |. All movement that is in place, all locomotion, as we term it, is 
either straight or circular or a combination of these two, which are the 
only simple movements.” On the Heavens, 268b. “Further this circular 
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the Newtonian system, contained in germ in Galileo’s Dialogues 
of Two New Sciences,” printed in 1638, and upon which 
Galileo’s scientific fame principally rests, rectilinear motion is 
primary and circular motion is simply a modification of it 


caused by some external force such as gravitation.*’ Thus, 
whereas for Aristotle circular motion is both natural and pri- 
mary, for Newton it is not even natural. But the system 


“whose adoption was to make possible the triumphs of Kepler 


18 


and Newton in the following century, was not that of 


Newton but that of Aristotle. 

The heliocentric system, first formulated by Aristarchus, a 
disciple of Aristotle, receives its first full development at the 
hands of Copernicus in Aristotelian terms. This is so true that 
it is possible to follow the development of Copernicus almost 
verbatim in the words of Aristotle. Copernicus inaugurates his 
system thus: 


At the very beginning, we must recognize that the universe is spheri- 
eal, whether because this form is the most perfect of all, requiring no 
joining, being wholly integrated: whether because it is most capable of 
figures, which is most fitting for that which should contain all things 
and preserve all things: whether because the most absolute parts of 


motion is necessarily primary. For the perfect is naturally prior to the 
imperfect, and the circle is a perfect thing. This cannot be said of any 
straight line.” Ibid., 269a. 

16 “ Mobile quoddam super planum horizontale proiectum mente concipio, 
omni secluso impedimento: iam constat ... illius motum aequabilem et 
perpetuum super ipso plano futurum esse, si planum in infinitum exten- 
datur.” Le Opere di Galileo Galilei (Firenze, 1897), VIII, “Le Nuove 
Scienze,” Giornata quarta: De motu proiectorum, p. 265. 

iv |. We do not know in what manner the ancients explained the 
question, how the planets come to be retained within certain bounds in 
these free spaces, and to be drawn off from rectilinear courses, which, left 
to themselves, they should have pursued, into regular revolutions in curvi- 
linear orbits.” Principia, transl. F. Cajori (Berkeley, 1946), p. 550. 
“Every body continues in its state of rest, or uniform motion in a right 
line, unless it is compelled to change that state by forces impressed 
upon it.” Law I, op. cit., p. 13. 

18 Angus Armitage, op. cit., p. 91. 
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the world, i.e. the Sun, the Moon and the stars, are seen to be of such 
a form: whether because all things desire to be terminated by this 
form, which appears in drops of water and other liquid bodies, when 
they endeavor to terminate themselves. No less should any one doubt 
that this form is attributed to the heavenly bodies.!® 


In proving the rotundity of the earth, Copernicus likewise 


adopts the Aristotelian proofs, which have not been supplanted 
to this day—and the same terminology.” 

In chapter 4, Copernicus, having established the sphericity 
of the universe and of the earth, sets out to show that the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies must likewise be circular. He 
does this in virtue of the Aristotelian conclusion that there 
must be simple bodies with a circular motion, and since this is 
not true of earthly bodies, it must therefore be true of the 
heavenly bodies.** Nor can there be any real inequality in these 


1° Bk. I, ch. 1. Aristotle: “It is necessary that the heavens have a 
spherical shape, for this is the most proper (shape), first both by sub- 
stance and by nature. It holds universally the priority in figures, both 
in planes and solids. ... Since the first figure is that of the first body, 
and the first body is that which is at the outermost circumference, this 
body which moves with circular motion will be spherical.” Aristotle, 
op. cit., II, ch. 4. 

20 For example, Copernicus: “Thus Italy does not see Argus, which is 
apparent to Egypt.” Aristotle: “Indeed there are some stars seen in 
Egypt and in the neighborhood of Cyprus which are not seen in the 
northerly regions.” Copernicus: “... Stars in the north which do not 
set, and others in the south which no longer rise.” Aristotle: “... Stars 
which in the north are never beyond observation, in those regions (to the 
south) rise and set.” Op. cit., 298a. 

*1 Copernicus: “ Next we shall recall that the motion of the heavenly 
bodies is circular. For the mobility of a sphere is to be revolved in a 
circle, by that act expressing its form in the most simple body. .. .” 
Aristotle: “Supposing then, that there is such a thing as simple move- 
ment, and that circular movement is an instance of it, and that both 
movement of a simple body is simple and simple movement is of a simple 
body, . . . then there must necessarily be some simple body which revolves 
naturally and in virtue of its own nature with a circular movement .. . 
beyond the bodies that are on this earth” op. cit., 269a,b. Copernicus: 
“. .. (circular movement) in which there is to be found neither begin- 
ning, nor end, nor disjunction. ...” Aristotle: “For in circular move- 
ment there is neither whence, nor whither, nor middle; nor beginning, nor 
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motions, as Copernicus again derives from Aristotle.** He there- 


fore concludes concerning the heavenly bodies that 


their motion must seem unequal to us, either because of the different 
poles of their circles, or even because the earth is not in the middle of 
the circles in which they revolve, and to us looking from the earth at 
the passage of these stars it happens, because of the unequal distances, 
that those nearer appear greater than those more remote... . 


Already in Aristotle’s time the need had been seen of intro- 
ducing other concentric circular motions of the heavenly bodies 
besides the primary uniform motion, in order to explain the 
apparent inequality of these motions. With true scientific bal- 
ance, Aristotle realized that in undertaking to reconcile the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, one was approaching a matter 
of great difficulty. Consequently he prefaces his thoughts on 
this subject with the recognition that although it is fitting that 
one searching for the truth should consider such matters, never- 
theless one must be here content with scarcely sufficient rea- 
sons—leaving the door open to more adequate reasons in the 
future. Aristotle’s genius is visible in the fact that, instead 


end, nor real mid-point; being eternal in time, complete in length and 
unbreakable.” Op. cit., II, ch. 6. 

22 Copernicus: “ For it cannot be that any simple celestial body should 
move unequally in one orbit. For that would have to come about either 
through the inconstancy of the power of the mover—whether it be inci- 
dental, or by nature—or because of the disparity of the body which is re- 
volved. ... The intellect recoils from both possibilities, and it would be 
unworthy to think such a thing to exist in them which are constituted in 
the best order... .” 

Aristotle: “ Furthermore, since everything which is moved is moved by 
another, it is necessary that the irregularity of the motion would have to 
be either because of the mover, or because of that which is moved, or both: 
whether the mover did not move with the same force, or the moved object 
changed and did not stay the same, or whether both were changed... . 
But none of these things could occur in the heavens. For what is moved 
has been shown to be first and simple and ungenerated and incorruptible 
and wholly unchangeable. There is even all the more reason for this to be 
true of the mover. ... Whence it is impossible for the motion to be 
irregular.” Op. cit., II, ch. 6. 
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of treating of this matter of the apparent inequality of the 
heavenly motions as easy of solution, he explicitly earmarks it 
as a great difficulty, contenting himself with manifesting this 
fact and refusing to commit himself absolutely to any of the 
solutions then available. But it was the recognition on Aris- 
totle’s part that, despite appearances, these motions could not be 
irregular, which led to that continued search for a fitting har- 
monization of regular motion with the irregular appearances— 
culminating in the Copernican system.” 

Eudoxus had already provided for Plato the first of the solu- 
tions of the apparent inequality of the heavenly motions which 
Copernicus mentions—different poles to the circles—by sup 
posing two axes whereby the stars could not only move from 
east to west in the Zodiac, but also from north to south. St. 
Thomas, in his commentary upon Aristotle, maintains the spirit 
of the Philosopher, saying of the theories of Eudoxus and those 
who followed him that 


although on the basis of such suppositions the appearances might be 
saved, nevertheless it is not necessary to call these suppositions true, 
since possibly by some other way, not yet discovered by men, the 
appearance of the stars might be preserved.** 


It is in this same tentative vein that St. Thomas cites the 
solution of Ptolemy which provides the second of the solutions 


28“ Two doubts exist (one as to the apparent irregular motions of the 
heavenly bodies themselves, the other as to why the highest sphere, con- 
taining the many fixed stars, should have one motion, but the lower planets 
many motions for a single body), concerning which one rightly doubts in 
trying to state what appears. A willingness to attack such doubts should 
be attributed to modesty rather than to temerity, if, in seeking solidity 
for philosophy, one contents oneself with scarcely sufficient reasons in a 
matter in which one has very great doubts. ... It is therefore good to 
inquire into such things for greater understanding (although) they have 
causes we can know little of and are so greatly removed from the things 
of this earth. Nevertheless, from what will be said it will be seen that 
these doubts which are investigated are not unreasonable.” Op. cit., II, 
ch. 12. 

*4St. Thomas Aquinas, In De Coelo et Mundo, II, 1. xvii, no. 2. 
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Copernicus mentions—that the earth may not be in the middle 
of the circles. 


And therefore Hipparchus and Ptolemy gave each planet one (more) 
sphere which they nevertheless held not to be concentric with the su- 
preme sphere, but having another center than the earth; so that when 
the planet is in that part of the sphere which is most distant from us, 
the body of the planet seems smaller and of a slower motion; when it 
is in the opposite part, larger and of faster motion.*® 


With the introduction by Ptolemy of other centers of rotation 
besides the earth, the door had already been opened to the 
Copernican system. It only remains for Copernicus to elimi- 
nate the circles concentric upon the earth, and place in the 
central position these “circles about another centre ”—eventu- 
ally the sun. It is noteworthy that, in integrating this solu- 
tion into Aristotelian astronomy, St. Thomas employs very 
nearly the same words which Copernicus later adopts. 

Other centres than the earth having been introduced by 
Ptolemy, why not other motion than that of the planets? Why 
should not the earth move? Basing himself upon the fact 
already mentioned by St. Thomas, that the appearance of mo- 
tion can be caused equally well either by the movement of that 
which is seen or by the movement of the one seeing,” Coper- 
nicus concludes to the diurnal rotation of the earth. “If, 
therefore, some motion is assigned to the earth, it will appear 
the same in all things which are without, but in the opposite 
way, as to those passing by, of which nature is the diurnal 
revolution first of all.” 

In order to justify his setting of the earth in motion, Coper- 
nicus invokes the Aristotelian principle that that which con- 
tains is more perfect than that which is contained, and the 

Ibid., no. 5. 

*° St. Thomas: “Quod enim motus appareat, causatur vel ex motu visi- 


bilis, vel ex motu videntis.” Note 5. Copernicus: “Omnis enim quae 


videtur secundum locum mutatio, aut est propter spectatae rei motum, aut 
videntis ” Ch. 5. 
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Aristotelian principle that the perfection of immobility more 
properly fits the container and mobility the contained.” 

The earth once in motion on its own axis, Copernicus next 
argues from the Ptolomaic theory of the excentrics to a further 


motion of the earth. 


For if anyone should deny that the earth is the middle or centre of the 
universe . . . and therefore believe that the motion of the heavenly 
bodies appears different because regulated by another centre than the 
earth, a not inept explanation would thus be provided for the varying 
apparent motion. ... Nor would it be surprising, if besides that 
diurnal revolution, someone should suppose some other motion of the 
earth (ch. 5). 


What is the one objection Copernicus must face in this theory 
based upon Aristotelian principles? It is the objection that, 
since the simple bodies of earth have a simple rectilinear motion 
and the simple bodies of the heavens a circular motion—as 
he himself holds—for the earth to move with a rotating or 
circular motion would be contrary to nature. Furthermore, 
the earth, being in its natural place, should be at rest. Coper- 
nicus extricates himself from this difficulty by a further appli- 
cation of Aristotelian principles. Accepting the Aristotelian 
division of motion (ch. 7), he sets out to show that a circular 
motion of the earth would be in some sense not violent, but 
natural.** This is ingeniously done by positing that circular 


27 Copernicus: “Since the heavens are that which contain and covers 
all things, and the common place of everything, it does not immediately 
appear why motion should not be rather attributed to that which is con- 
tained than that which contains, to that which is in place rather than to 
that which makes it in place. ... For the condition of immobility is 
esteemed more noble and divine than that of change and instability, which 
for this reason belongs rather to the earth than to the universe.” Ch. 5, 8. 
Aristotle: “That which contains or limits is more honorable than that 
which is limited.” Op. cit., II, ch. 13. (Aristotle explicitly uses this prin- 
ciple to show that the earth is not the real centre of the universe.) “ That 
which is best needs no action.” Ibid., ch. 12. 

7°“Tn full accord with the Peripatetician physics, he (Copernicus) 
opposes natural motion to violent motion.” A. Koyré, Nicolas Copernic— 
Des Révolutions des Orbes Célestes (Paris, 1934), p. 20. 
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motion would not remove the earth from its proper place, in 
virtue of the Aristotelian principle that “ circular motion is a 
motion which remains complete within itself, similar to rest.” * 
There is nothing, says Copernicus, so repugnant to the order 
and form of the universe as for a body to be outside its place. 
That is why rectilinear motion takes place: the body is seek- 
ing its proper place. (This principle of Aristotle which Coper- 
nicus employs at a crucial moment could not possibly be more 
contradictory to Newtonian principles.) Furthermore, the 
velocity increases with the approach to that place—again Aris- 
totle. But circular motion is always regular, which proves 
that circular motion is in its proper place—and therefore at 
rest. Thus the earth, in moving with a circular motion, is 
fundamentally not moved, but at rest. 

To reconcile the presence of both circular and rectilinear 
motion in connection with the earth, Copernicus has recourse 
to the principle of Aristotle which he invokes in the beginning 
of his work, that of the perfection and primacy of circular 
motion. ‘ Since circular motion is that of the universe and 
rectilinear motion that of the parts, we can say that there will 
be circular motion with rectilinear, as animal is present in 
sickness ” (ch. 8). (Nothing could be more absolutely contrary 
to Newton.) 

Re-enforcing his argument by the cardinal principle of the 
immobility of perfection, Copernicus adds: “ Moreover, it 
would seem quite absurd to ascribe motion to the containing or 
that which makes things in place, and not rather to that which 
is contained and in place, which is the earth.” 

The earth has already begun to spin. It only remains now 
to give the sun, the noblest of the planets according to St. 
Thomas, its immobility at the centre of the universe and set 
the other planets, including the earth, in motion around it, 


2° Cf. note 20. 
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with—to the horror of Mr. Peattie *°—the ultimate sphere of 
fixed stars set in a rigid immobility of perfection—“ for the 
condition of immobility is esteemed more noble and divine.” 
Returning to Ptolemy’s lead concerning the excentrics, 
Copernicus proceeds: “ Since the earth is not the center of 


all revolutions . . . and there are several centres, concerning 


the centre of the universe it is not a foolhardy question to ask 
whether it is the gravity of the earth or something other” 
(ch. 9). Although the theory of universal gravitation is at- 
tributed to Newton, actually, some 150 years before, Copernicus 
explicitly introduces it to justify the sun as centre of the 
universe, as Newton was later on to do himself. 


For I believe gravity to be nothing other than a certain natural appe- 
tite (appetentia) set in the parts by the divine providence of the 
Maker of all things, that they might tend toward their unity and 
integrity, coming together in the form of a globe. Which affection, 
it is reasonable to believe, exists also in the Sun, Moon and other 
fights of the planets, that by its efficacy they may remain in the 
rotundity in which they are represented, while nevertheless effecting 
their circuits in various ways (ch. 9). 


Copernicus therefore concludes: 


If therefore the earth has other movements, for example around a 
centre, they will necessarily be those which appear externally in a simi- 
lar way to those many motions, among which we find an annual circuit. 
Hence, if motion is changed from the Sun to the earth and the Sun is 
conceded immobility, the rising and setting of the signs and the fixed 
stars, in virtue of which they are made morning and evening stars, 
will appear the same. The stations of the planets, their recessions and 
processions will be seen to be, not their motion, but that of the earth, 
to whom these lend their appearances. Finally the Sun will be con- 
sidered to occupy the centre of the universe; all of which things, the 
order with which they succeed each other, and the harmony of the 
universe, teach us, if we consider the matter as they say, with both 
eyes (ch. 9). 


so“ |. . Galileo spoke of the universe and how nothing in it stands still, 
but all things (contrary to Aristotle), all atoms, all stars, have their 
motion.” Donald Culross Peattie, art. cit. 
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The final problem of Copernicus is to assign to the earth a 
position in the planets. This is simply done by exchanging the 
positions which the Sun and the Earth held in the Ptolomaic 
system, the descending order being thus changed from Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Earth, to Earth, Venus, Mercury, Sun. The 
moon continues in its orbit around the earth. The fact that 
the other planets are always nearer the earth when the earth 
is between them and the sun, and farthest from the earth when 
the sun is between them and the earth, shows that their center 
belongs more to the Sun, as do, likewise, the revolutions of 
Venus and Mercury. 

It is interesting to note that it is precisely the elimination of 
that epicycle of Venus, devised to explain why Venus and the 
Sun are never seen in opposition—which Osiander in his malici- 
ous preface cites as an example of the implausibility of astro- 
nomy—that permits Copernicus to assign to the earth and moon 
the position they now hold in the heliocentric system (ch. 9). 
Thus Copernicus has done away with that “ quasi-infinite num- 
ber of orbs . . . which those were obliged to make who retained 
the earth in the middle of the universe.... But rather is the 
wisdom of nature to be followed which, just as it most avoids 
anything superfluous or useless, so it rather vests one thing 


with many effects.” In this universe the outermost planets 


are still far from the twinkling stars “... so great is this work- 
shop of the Greatest and Best” (ch. 10). 

With these words Copernicus has completed his exposition of 
the heliocentric theory. The remainder of the work is con- 
cerned with the solution of various particular problems concern- 
ing the heavenly bodies.** 


1“ Cum in praecedenti libro tres in summa telluris motus exposuerimus, 
quibus polliciti sumus apparentia siderum omnia demonstrare, id deinceps 
per partes examinando singula et inquirendo pro posse nostro faciemus.” 
(First sentence of “ Liber Secundus.” The “Liber Primus,” as Copernicus 
states in his preface is concerned with the “motions of the earth” and 
“general constitution of the universe.”) 
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As has been seen, and as scholars readily admit, the Coper- 
nican theory is simply an organic development within the frame- 
work of the traditional Aristotelian philosophy.** To speak 
therefore of a “ Copernican Revolution ” in the sense of a com- 
pletely new concept of reality invalidating all that which had 
gone before is obviously nonsense. 

Since the Catholic Church was not wedded to any particular 
conception of the disposition of the heavenly bodies, the work 
of Copernicus so Aristotelian in nature, not only received no 
official opposition within Catholic circles but was hailed as a 
scientific achievement. Pope Paul III received the work “ with 
pleasure.” Already in 1561, at the University of Salamanca, 
stronghold of the Dominicans, it was specified in the course of 
astrology and mathematics, that the students were to learn 
astrology (astronomy), Euclid, and then the system of Ptolemy 
or Copernicus, “ ad vota audientium.” ** 

It is sometimes gratuitously assumed that the De Revolu- 
tiontbus received its currency thanks to the preface of Osiander 
who stated that its “ hypotheses . . . could not possibly be true.” 
A strange argument. As has been seen Osiander’s preface, 
written against the will of Copernicus, who knew his intention, 
is specifically concerned with rendering the work harmless, not 
in respect to Catholic doctrines, but in respect to Lutheran 
doctrines. This he does by affirming that no science pretends to 
be true, and that no truth can be had except by revelation— 
meaning, of course, that very personal and unique revelation, in 

*? Johannes Rheticus, the young Protestant disciple of Copernicus, said 
of the Narratio Prima, a preliminary sketch of Copernicus doctrines which 
he had printed at Nuremberg, that Aristotle and Ptolemy would agree 
with it. Angus Armitage notes that Rheticus “had been welcomed by a 
man (Copernicus) whose opinions were at that time more obnoxious to the 
Wittenberg authorities than to orthodox Catholics.” (Op. cit., p. 58.) 
Rheticus was also to supervise the printing of the De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium, and it was his temporary absence from Nuremberg on 


business which allowed Osiander to add his treacherous interpolation. 
8° Rashdall, The Medieval Universities, II, Part 1, 77. 
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no way subject to reason, which was the peculiar property of 


Martin Luther. To suppose that Osiander would have done 
anything to facilitate the acceptance of a doctrine against which 
he, as a leader of the Reform, was irrevocably committed, is too 
fantastic to imagine. Since he could not prevent the printing 
of the book, he simply did his best to nullify it, with a special 
regard to any detriment it might cause to the tenets of Luther 
and Melancthon. 

Copernicus’ own preface, on the other hand—and this again 
is readily admitted by scholars—makes it quite clear that he is 
proposing his system, initiated from observation and derived 
by the use of a reason capable of attaining to objective truth, 
as a demonstration of a real order existing in the universe. Was 
this a revolutionary conception on the part of Copernicus, this 
conviction that reason was capable of explaining the workings 
of the universe without recourse to revelation—an imprudence 
temporarily obviated by the happy interpolation of a preface 
stating that the author had no pretension of teaching the truth ? 
It could be so only in the minds of the Reformers who looked 
upon reason as a dangerous menace to the divine irrationality 
of their God. The orthodox doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
however, held then, as it does now, that human reason is capable 
of perceiving the real order of the universe, an order of which 
God is the author. There can therefore never be any contradic- 
tion between the order perceived by reason and divine revela- 
tion, since God is the author of both “—and God cannot deny 
Himself, nor ever contradict truth by truth.” ** That such was 
the attitude not only of Copernicus, but also of his Catholic 
contemporaries, is attested by the fact that Bishop Giese, the 
Catholic prelate and life-long friend of Copernicus, scarcely 
two months after the apparition of the De Revolutionibus and 
the death of the astronomer, wrote to Johannes Rheticus, July 
26, 1543, supplying the final details of Copernicus’ biography 


*4 Concilium Vaticanum, Sess. 3, cap. 4. 
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that was to replace the preface of Osiander in any future 


edition.*° 

However, that the “ Copernican revolution” was such in 
reference to the new “revelation” inaugurated by Protes- 
tantism seems only too evident. In effect the Protestants 
opposed the Copernican system from the start on the basis of 
the infallibility of their personal interpretations of Scripture. 
At the University of Wittenberg, the Rome of Protestantism, 
neither Copernicus nor his theory were mentioned in a single 
lecture from 1540 to 1561.*° Calvin from Geneva quoted Psalm 
92: “For He hath established the world which shall not be 
moved,” and added: “ Who will venture to place the authority 
of Copernicus above that of the Holy Spirit?” ** The gradual 
acceptance of the Copernican system could have, therefore, for 
the Protestants, no other result than the destruction of their 
belief in the divine inerrancy of their interpretation of the 
Scriptures, an effect further heightened by the later destruction 
of their interpretation of the six days of creation, in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The power of reason to arrive at truth having been previously 
invalidated for the Protestants by Luther, the destruction of the 
infallibility of their interpretations of Scripture logically leaves 
the Protestant mind devoid of all certainty, whether divine or 
human. In this way the Protestant revolt may be truly said 
to have inaugurated the modern era, in that the pious Re- 
formers are, ironically enough, the spiritual parents of the 
modern godless agnostic. 


*5In his letter Bishop Giese refers to Osiander’s preface as a “ great 
crime committed under the cover of confidence by an envious person who 
in his irritation at having to abandon his mechanically acquired convic- 
tion . . . abuses the kindness of the author to discredit his work.” Herman 
Kesten, op. cit., p. 302. 

36 Hermann Kesten, op. cit., p. 317. 

87 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York, 1945), 
p. 528. 
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Tycho Brahe, born three years after Copernicus, was by the 
accuracy of his observations, his continuator in the gradual 
establishment of the Copernican system. He regarded Coper- 
nicus as “ an incomparable man” and treasured in his Danish 
observatory one of the crude instruments of Copernicus sent 
him by the canons of Frauenburg. But whereas Copernicus, 
the Catholic, did not hesitate to hold the heliocentric system 
since it appeared consonant with reason, Tycho, the Protestant, 
would not hold it because it “ contradicts not only the principles 
of Physics, but also the authority of the Holy Scriptures, which 
repeatedly confirm the stability of the Earth.” ** He therefore 
devised his own system in 1582, whereby the planets moved 
around the sun in accord with the Copernican system, but the 
sun itself continued to move around the earth. Even on his 
death bed at Prague in 1601, where the two greatest astronomers 
of their day, the Protestants Brahe and Kepler, had found a 
welcome understanding of their work, the one as Imperial 
Mathematician, the other as his assistant, to the Catholic Em- 


peror Rudolph II, Brahe begged Kepler to develop his system 
rather than that of Copernicus. 

But Johann Kepler, who, rather than Galileo, is recognized 
as the astronomical link between Copernicus and Newton, had 


long since become a Copernican. His devotion to that system 
was one of the principal reasons why he found himself at that 
time not in Protestant but in Catholic territory—a happy cir- 
cumstance whereby he fell heir to the priceless catalogue of the 
stars established by Tycho Brahe. Kepler’s troubles had begun 
after he had accepted a post as Provincial Mathematician at 
Graz following his graduation in theology at the Protestant 
University of Tiibingen, when he sent back his first Copernican 
work, The Cosmographic Mystery, to his master Mastlin for 
publication. The Senate at the University demurred but finally, 


88 Angus Armitage, op. cit., p. 166. John Allyn Gade, The Life and 
Times of Tycho Brahe (New York, 1947), pp. 94, 95. 
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on condition that no attempt be made in the work to reconcile 
the Copernican system with Scripture, allowed publication in 
December, 1596. The young astronomer further antagonized 
the worthy doctors by his urging of the adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar, against which his master Mastlin was then 
engaged in writing. Thus, when he lost his post at Graz, and 
applied to Miastlin to be re-accepted at the University of 
Tiibingen even as a medical student, he received no answer 
until long after—and then it was in terms of a polite, but firm, 
refusal. Invited by Tycho, he joined that astronomer at the 
observatory which had been equipped for him by Rudolph II 
near Prague, and due to Tycho’s influence was likewise ap- 
pointed Imperial Mathematician. Succeeding Tycho in 1601 
upon the latter’s death, Kepler continued the work which was 
to result in the establishment of the three famous laws whereby 
the acceptance of the Copernican system was definitely guaran- 
teed. Removing to Linz upon the death of Rudolph II, he was, 
among other things, excommunicated by Hitzler, the Evangeli- 
cal pastor there. In the meantime the Jesuits, many of whom 
were numbered among the best astronomers of the day, not only 
had adopted Kepler, but one of them, Father Guldin, was 
doing his best to gain Kepler to Catholicism. 

In 1597, Kepler had written to Galileo for the first time, 
enclosing a copy of his Cosmographic Mystery. Much im- 
pressed, Galileo had answered immediately from Padua, where 
he was then teaching. In this letter Galileo states that he had 
long held the Copernican system, had drawn up many reasons 
in favor of it and refutations of the reasons opposing it. He 
had deferred publication, he said, “ lest I should meet with the 
same fate as our master, Copernicus, who, although he has 
earned immortal fame for himself among many, is with an 
infinite number (so great is the number of fools) considered fit 
only for raillery and derision.” *° In the forefront of those 


*° Hermann Kesten, op. cit., pp. 348, 349. 
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who derided Copernicus were, needless to say the Reformers, 
who even during his lifetime, had burlesqued him in the nearby 
towns of Elbing and Danzig. From this letter it is equally 
evident also that Galileo in no way feared official opposition on 
the part of the Church.*® This impression is further confirmed 
by a letter of Kepler to Herwart, March 28, 1605, in which he 
says: “ Wisely, I think, has the Roman Church, while con- 
demning future-telling astrology . . . left the philosophy of 


” 41 Even, Sir David Brewster, before under- 


Copernicus alone. 
taking to constitute Galileo one of his “‘ Martyrs of Science,” 


feels obliged to preface that undertaking with the statement: 


The Church party, particularly its highest dignitaries . . . flanked on 
one side by the logie of the schools and on the other by the popular 
interpretation of Scripture, and backed by the strong arm of the civil 
power, ... were not disposed to interfere with the prosecution of sci- 
ence, however much they may have dreaded its influence.*? 


It is upon this scene of—at least in the Catholic world— 


scientific interest and ecclesiastical imperturbability that Galileo 
enters the lists. Galileo himself records in his now famous 
Dialogue of the Two Greatest Systems of the World how he 
had first come as a young man to hear of the Copernican theory 
in virtue of its free discussion as a scientific question.** 


Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


(To be concluded) 


*° Cf. “ Galileo,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago, 1947), IX, 979. 

““Propterea sapienter factum ab ecclesia Romana puto, quod cum 
astrologiam judiciariam ... damnaverit, illam tamen Copernici philo- 
sophiam in medio suspensam reliquit.” Joannis Kepleri Opera Omnia (ed. 
C. Frisch, Frankfurt, 1859), II, 87. 

““ Sir David Brewster, The Martyrs of Science (London, 1870), pp. 47-48. 

““Opere, VII, “Dialogo Sopro I Due Massimi Sistemi Del Mondo,” 
Giornata secunda, p. 154. 


REVIEW ARTICLE: 


Being and Essence 


by Henri Renard, S. J. 


N RECENT YEARS, the rapid spread in France of the existential- 
| ism of Sartre has had a good effect by contrast, if in no other way. 
It has forced such brilliant exponents of Thomism as Gilson and 
Maritain to a sharp and clear restatement of the only existentialism 
worthy of the name, the existentialism of the “to be” (esse) which is 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. Moreover, these writings, and fore- 
most among them this present book, L’étre et V’essence,1 have established 
that other philosophical systems are as a rule variants of an essential- 
ism which is unintelligible in its ultimate analysis, because it denies the 
real. 

Mr. Gilson has often modestly contended that he is a mere historian. 
We have always suspected that, besides being without doubt the most 
important historian of Thomistie philosophy, he is also a profound 
metaphysician. In this last of his publications, he proves himself to be 
indeed a very great philosopher. 

The very title, L’étre et Vessence, indicates it. To have chosen such a 
title is in itself a brave declaration of a difficult venture, but Mr. Gilson 
lives up to it. The book is a profound exposition of reality. It is an 
exposition of the existentialism of St. Thomas, a vindication of the 
distinction between essence and “to be.” This vindication is brought 
about largely by a historical development which manifests the failure 
of all essentialism to face the problem of the real. The book reminds 
me of the author’s Unity of Philosophical Experience in its organization. 
The difference between the two lies in the subject matter, which in this 
later work is profoundly metaphysical. The development, the back- 
ground, the dynamic unfolding of the vicissitudes, the déboires of exis- 
tentialism, are largely made of historical facts; and this manner of 
presentation makes the book more readable, because it is made concrete. 


* Paris: Vrin, 1938. Pp. 328. 500 fr. 
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But the thought which governs the work is a metaphysical thought, the 
seeking for a realization of the “to be.” 

The fundamental error of all times is to have accepted essence, the 
object of the intellect of man, as the complete reality, and in so doing 
to have turned away from existential reality. We find this attitude 
throughout the ages beginning with the Greeks even to the present day. 
Thomas stands alone in his objective existentialism, for he has realized 
that being is denominated from the “to be” (ens denominatur ab esse) 
and not from essence (the that which is); he has understood that the 
“to be” is the perfection of perfections, that in its absolute purity it 
is God. 

The fundamental point is, of course, the very nature of being. To 
define being as identified with esse is to reduce it to unity. Not only 
does this identification do away with multiplicity, but it makes it just 
as difficult to conceive the One which is the Exemplar. This identifica- 
tion shows the definite limits of an essentialist ontology and indicates 
the direction Mr. Gilson is about to follow. We shall try first to give 
a brief and very incomplete analysis of this historical development, 
and secondly, to propose some personal reflections on certain points 
that might have been misunderstood by this reviewer. 


I 


Plato is not considering the existential order even when he says 
“really to be.” He is an essentialist pointing to the purity of an essence 
which is the idea. In such an ontology, being—conceived in its most 
formal aspect—is unthinkable, and any effort to conceive it destroys it. 
The second limitation of this ontology is the failure to establish a science 
of the becoming, since becoming is not being. Hence, skepticism is the 
term of Plato’s thought. For this reason, Plato, on two occasions, made 
a definite but vain effort to reach something beyond his being, something 
that would make being intelligible. This effort is brought to term by 
Plotinus whose doctrine established the unparticipated One as the 
source of the multiplicity of being. The reason why the One does this 
is that it is the Good. 

Neo-Platonism is a pure philosophical position which we should be 
eareful not to transplant into Christian ontology. The One of Plotinus 
is by no means the God-Being of the Christians. In the philosophy of 
being, the inferior is because the superior is. In the doctrine of the One, 
the inferior is that which the superior is not. The cosmogony of 
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Plotinus expresses the unthinkableness of being when reduced to a 
pure essence, the One. Hence, we have an ontology in which being is 
not made of the stuff of the real, since the source of being is non- 
being which we call the One. Plotinus, by taking the position of an 
essentialist in its absolute purity, is forced to affirm that the source of 
all essences, of all beings, is not an essence, not a being because real. 

The Aristotelian doctrine of the real is not an outcome of a criticism 
of Plato’s doctrine of the Idea. Rather, this criticism is a by-product 
of Aristotle’s own spontaneous, intuitive understanding of the real. 
Plato presents abstract notions in a concrete manner. Aristotle speaks 
abstractly of things concrete. Although Aristotle considers the concrete 
individual as the real, he is not able to find a complete metaphysical 
justification for this but, heir to Plato, he places the essence as the 
root of being, “ that which is.” He is an essentialist. 

But because he accepted the data of actual sensible being, it became 
possible later for St. Thomas to graft an existential metaphysics upon 
such realism. In the ontology of Aristotle, although it is true that the 
individual exists, we can say of the universal alone that it is. Conse- 
quently, this philosophy is interested only in that which exists. The 
problem of existence is never posited. For this reason it is very difficult 
to know what Aristotle means by an efficient cause, for Aristotle remains 
untouched by any existential preoccupation. 

Historically, the problem of existence arose from a study of the 
theology of the Old Testament. The Arab philosophers who were 
acquainted with the Bible were the first to discuss this problem philo- 
sophically. They approached it from the fact of creation. Thus even 
Averroes, an Aristotle redivivus, had to face it. 

According to Averroes in his criticism of Avicenna’s pseudo-exist- 
entialism, the problem of existence is a pseudo-problem. Any philosophy 
with the purpose of demonstration will never posit such a problem. The 
acceptance of an ontology of essence is a natural inclination of the 
human intellect. Consequently, the God of Aristotle as well as of 
Averroes is not the cause of existence but of the substance, that is, of 
the being of a substance by which it is that which it is. With Aristotle 
as well as with his disciple, the first mover does not create but, by 
means of the desire which he provokes, he moves in such a way that 
forms generate new substances. There is no question of causing exist- 
ence. The substantiality of a being is not its “ to be.” The real question 
then is: does esse signify essence or is it the perfection of perfections 
of Aquinas? 
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In the third chapter— L’étre et Vexistence,” “ Being and ‘To Be’” 
—Mr. Gilson, I think, reaches the high point of the book. What is 
metaphysics? Mr. Gilson answers with St. Thomas that it is the scientia 
divina, for metaphysics becomes theology as it orders itself to the 
knowledge of God. Natural theology is not a distinct science; it is 
metaphysics. Metaphysics studies God, the Supreme Being. God is 
“To Be.” Metaphysics studies existence. There is the dividing line 
between any essentialism and the existentialism of Thomas. 

Mr. Gilson points out in the grand manner that is his that, because 
of that prerogative of revealed theology which gives the certitude of 
faith, in such a Christian philosopher as St. Thomas, metaphysics in 
its highest flights is the study of the “to be” that is God. Instead of 
being, as in Aristotle, a sort of twilight before eternal darkness, meta- 
physics is like the dawn before a noon day sun which will never end. 
St. Thomas, then, orientates his whole metaphysics to a term which 
is Existence itself. 

This chapter is superabundantly rich in metaphysical thought: the 
existence of God, the incorruptibility of the soui viewed not from the 
essential point of view but from the “to be,” the meaning of formal 
causality, an excellent treatise on the distinction between essence and 
“to be.” It is not so much that these are new ideas, but that the 
manner, the style, and the vivid historical touch of Mr. Gilson make 
this chapter extremely attractive. He concludes by saying these em- 
phatie words regarding the philosophy of the real distinction: “Il ne 
s’agit plus de choisir entre deux interprétations de Vontologie thomiste, 
mais entre deux concepts de la philosophie méme.” What an evolution 
in the thought of one who wrote a few years ago in The Spirit of 
Medieval Philosophy: “If we take it (the real distinction) ... in a 
metaphysical sense . . . no Christian philosopher denies what the 
formula affirms.” 2 

The title of the fourth chapter is significant: “Essence Versus 
Existence.” Mr. Gilson begins by showing that Thomas is not an 
Avicennist. Scotus is closer to the great Arab. The reason is that in 
Avicenna essence is really the cause of existence. He is really an 
essentialist. As such he prepares the essentialism of Scotus whose 
doctrines were to have such a lasting influence. 

Mr. Gilson proceeds to give a justly severe analysis of the essentialism 
of Scotus. This too indicates the evolution of the thought of Mr. Gilson 


* The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (New York, 1940), p. 443, n. 14. 
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who had extolled Scotus with something close to lyrical fervor in his 
Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. 

Even in God, according to the Scotistic doctrine, existence is only a 
modality of essence. The development of the primacy of essence in God 
is made more precise by Scotus’ best disciples who place other modali- 
ties before existence. Essence is first; second, haecceity; third, infinity; 
fourth, existence. Indeed the only modality which follows existence 
is necessity. Hence one of the most important Scotists, Anthony Trom- 
betta, regarding those who say that existence belongs to the quiddity of 
God, does not hesitate to declare, “ Minime convenio.” Even the poor 
angels and blessed in heaven must see that existence belongs to the 
essence only as a modality—a sad state of affairs indeed. Existence is 
a mere appendage in Him Who, in the words of Thomas, “est suum 
esse.” 

Chapter VI which is entitled “The Origins of Ontology” is a his- 
torical development of essentialism from Suarez to Wolf. Suarez, having 
established the distinction between formal and objective concepts, 
proceeds to demolish the real distinction between essence and “ to be.” 
Mr. Gilson points out the hopelessness of the interminable disputes 
which have taken place in the matter of this distinction. He wisely 
remarks that they are hopeless because dialectical. The problem is 
purely metaphysical and, as a rule, the solution has already been 
established by an initial position one takes on the nature of being. The 
problem of the nature of being is posited directly; it has its starting 
point from several fundamental and simple intuitions which dominate 
all that one may later say about it. Suarez’s assertion is that a real 
essence is, hence no need of a distinct existence. This is pure essential- 
ism, Mr. Gilson believes, and the essentialization which took place in 
scholastic philosophy is due largely to Suarez and to his disciples. 
According to these writers, philosophy deals not with the existing real 
but with essences, regardless of whether they exist or not. Existence 
is excluded. Mr. Gilson affirms that the breakdown of scholasticism 
was due precisely to this, namely to the de-existentialization of essence. 
Such a de-existentialized essence was transmitted to modern thought 
by Suarez, the greatest of the late scholastics. At the very same time, 
modern experimental science was breaking down many so-called philo- 
sophical essences. Hence philosophy fell into disrepute. 

From Suarez to Descartes to Spinoza and finally Wolf: this chapter 
of the origins of ontology aims precisely to show the almost fatal 
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historical development which was later to lead to a complete disassocia- 
tion of philosophy from reality. 

In a masterly presentation of Kant, which occurs in the following 
chapter, the author distinguishes two opposed fundamental positions, 
two distinct levels. One he calls “ V’étage Hume” (sensuality), the other 
“Vétage Wolf” (concept devoid of content). Between the two the 
philosopher of Koenigsberg introduces his idealism. Kant, therefore, 
possessed fundamentally a naive realism. Unfortunately this realism 
had to be repressed lest it destroy the postulates of his Critiques. 

It would take much too long to give a serious analysis of various other 
philosophies and metaphysical problems which are discussed in this 
work. We might mention in passing the illuminating chapter on Hegel, 
the brilliant pages on Kierkegaard, the stimulating studies on the 
existential judgment—all vital topics today for students as well as for 
teachers. The book simply must be read and reread. It is, in my 
opinion, the finest expression, not only of Mr. Gilson’s wide learning, 
but of his profound metaphysical acumen. 


II 


Before closing this review, I should like to present two points which 
I have failed to understand. I mention these not as a criticism of the 
author’s views, but rather as personal difficulties which possibly might 
occur to other readers. 

“Words are fortresses of thought.” One of the most insurmountable 
difficulties of an existential philosophy regards the respective use of 
the words “being,” “to be,” and “existence.” The French étre is 
ambiguous, for it means both being and the “to be” which is the 
concrete equivalent for the abstract word “existence.” Mr. Gilson 
points out that in this matter the English language is more satisfactory, 
since the infinitive “to be,” used substantively, and the noun “ being ” 
are two distinct words. Alas, he probably does not realize that good 
men have often translated the esse of Thomas into “being,” thereby 
making Thomas’ thought thoroughly unintelligible to American readers, 
unless they are willing to accept the monstrosity of an essentialist 
Thomas. To obviate the ambiguity of the French word étre, Mr. Gilson 
proposes the use of the word l’exister, “ the to exist,” rather than l’étre, 
“the to be.” L’étre he reserves for the noun “ being.” 

Throughout the book it would appear that Mr. Gilson is not too 
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consistent in the use of his proposed terminology. He does use l’exister 
not infrequently but again lapses on occasion into the use of Vétre 
meaning esse. It is not for me to criticize Mr. Gilson’s luminous French, 
nor to suggest that some of his French readers might take l’étre to mean 
“being” (ens) rather than “to be” (esse). No doubt the French are 
much too intelligent to make such a mistake. I am wondering, however, 
about us poor Americans who in time will get a translation in which, 
most probably, as previously in so many excellent books of Mr. Gilson, 
the word étre is always translated “ being ” even when it means l’ezister. 
Translate, for example, “ L’étre est Vacte de la forme,” by “ Being is 
the act of the form,” and you have an essentialism of the lowest type. 

Another point: Mr. Gilson, being a historian and a very great one 
indeed, is somewhat preoccupied with historical facts. He suggests, for 
instance, that at times, because of the influence of Aristotle the essen- 
tialist, we find in St. Thomas two levels—one a form of essentialism 
which the author calls the plan of substance, the other existentialism. 
This fact, he adds, helps us to interpret some difficult texts of St. 
Thomas. It is not for me to criticize the historical findings of Mr. 
Gilson. Indeed, the findings of history are often essential to a complete 
understanding of a philosophical theory. When, however, in order to 
exemplify the point, Mr. Gilson mentions such texts as (p. 91), “ Esse 
rei est actus essentiae,” and (p. 92), “ Vivere est esse viventibus,” then 
adds, “ On constate que Vdme est la vie,” then I wonder whether the 
attractiveness of a historical theory is not indirectly obscuring his 
otherwise impeccable analysis. 

Speaking of the first text of the Sentences, “Esse rei est actus 
essentiae,”’ Mr. Gilson seems to think that the esse here is that first act 
in virtue of which an essence is precisely that which it is; in other 
words, that the esse is the form. It seems to me that that is exactly 
what Thomas does not say. He does not say, “ Esse est actus corporis,” 
nor does he say, “ Esse est forma,” but “Esse est actus essentiae”; 
and that is what Thomas the existentialist kept repeating from his 
earliest works to his death. The “to be” is the act of an essence; the 
essence is the capacity for existence. It is the expression which only an 
existentialist could affirm. 

Let us examine the other text which Mr. Gilson proposes. It is taken 
from the Commentary on the De Anima and reads: “ Vivere est esse 
viventibus.” Mr. Gilson had just remarked (p. 91), “On constate que 
Vame est la vie.” He adds in the following page, after quoting the 
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above text, that here St. Thomas remains on the Aristotelian level, 
and consequently, the metaphysical problem of the relation of substance 
to existence does not occur (ne se pose pas). 

It seems to me that St. Thomas never said anything more existential 
than: the “to live” (vivere) is the “to be” (esse) of living beings. 
Life, which is the abstract of the “to live,’* just as existence, not 
essence, is the abstract of “to be,”* is never predicated directly of 
the soul. True, the soul lives by reason of the “to be” which is here 
a “to live,” ® but the soul is not life; it has life. Only God is Life, for 
only God is His “ To Be” and, therefore, is His “ To Live.” ¢ 

What, then, is the relation of the soul regarding life? The soul, 
explains St. Thomas, is the formal cause, and therefore, as such (ut 
forma), not as an efficient cause, causes the “to be” (esse) which here 
is a “to live” (vivere). Hence, the soul is not life; it has life, since it 
has a “to be” (esse) which is a “to live” (vivere). 

This is clearly the meaning of the text in the Commentary on the 
De Anima which Mr. Gilson quotes triumphantly on page ninety-two. 
Let us read it: “ The soul as form is the cause (ut forma) of the living 
body . . . because whatever is the formal cause (ut forma) of substance 
is the cause (not efficient but formal) of the ‘to be’ (causa essendi). 
The reason is that a being is in act by means of the form (per formam). 
But the soul (since it is the form) of living beings is the cause (not 
efficient) of the ‘ to be,’ for they (that is, the living beings) live because 
of the soul (per animam). Now, the ‘to live’ is the ‘to be’ of living 
beings. Therefore, the soul is the formal cause of a living body.” ? 

I submit that nothing could be more clearly existential than this text. 
Thomas does not say that the soul is life or that it is the “to be,” 
but that as a formal cause it is the cause and, therefore, distinct from 
a “to be” which is a “ to live.” 


*“ Vita enim viventis est ipsum vivere in quadam abstractione signifi- 
catum.” Cont. Gen. I, 98. 

*“ Vita non hoc modo se habet ad vivere sicut essentia ad esse, sed sicut 
cursus ad currere quorum unum significat actum in abstracto, aliud in 
concreto: unde non sequitur si vivere sit esse, quod vita sit essentia.” Sum. 
Theol. I, 54, 1, ad 2. 

5“Ft ideo vivere dicitur esse viventium ex eo quod viventia per hoc 
quod habent esse per suam formam tali modo operantur.” Sum. Theol. 
II-II, 179, 1 ad 1. 

*“Deus autem est suum esse. Est igitur suum vivere et sua vita.” 
Cont. Gen. I, 98. 

7In II De Anima, lect. 7, Pirotta, § 319-320. 
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Let me add that these criticisms result from my own personal views, 
I repeat: the book is a definitive exposition of the existentialism of 
St. Thomas. 


The Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


THE Twenty-THirmp ANNUAL MEETING 


ie twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Association will take 
place at Hotel Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts, in Easter week, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 19th and 20th, 1949. As previously 
announced, the general theme of the meeting will be Philosophy and 
Finality. The two morning general sessions will be devoted to phases 
of the general theme and the afternoon sessions to sectional meetings in 
the various divisions of the field of philosophy. On the morning of April 
19th, the Rev. Dr. William R. O’Connor of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, New York, will read a paper on The Historical Factors in the 
Development of the Concept of Finality, to be followed by Rev. Russell 
Collins of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., who will speak on 
Finality and Being. The afternoon session of the first day will have 
three sectional meetings as follows: (a) Metaphysics Division, under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Timothy J. O’Mahoney, 8S. J., of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., will consider papers by Rev. Carl W. Grindel, 
C. M., of St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, on the subject of The Relation 
between Formal and Final Causes, and by Rev. Paul Siwek, S. J., on 
The Mechanical Theory of Life According to Schultz; (b) Philosophy 
of Science, under the chairmanship of Rev. Remy Belleperche, S.J. 
of University of Detroit with Dr. Herbert T. Schwartz of Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio, diseussing Finality and the Physical Sci- 
ences, and Dr. John A. Oesterle of College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn., speaking on Finality and the Social Sciences; (c) Ethics and 
Philosophy of Society, Rev. Alfred F. Horrigan, Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Ky., chairman; the speakers will be Dr. Brian Coffey of 
St. Louis University, having as his subject, The Common Good and the 
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Principle of Finality, and Rev. Albert Schlitzer, C. 8. C., of Notre Dame 
University, discussing the Finality of Marriage. The Annual Dinner of 
the Association will take place at Hotel Somerset on the evening of 
April 19th, with Vice-President Rev. Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., of St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., presiding. His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing will give the Annual Association Address. 
President Bourke’s Presidential Address will have for its title Wisdom 
and Finality. 

The second general morning session on April 20th will consider 
Finality in Relation to the Science of Ethics. Rev. Gerard Smith, §. J., 
of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will speak on The 
Science of Ethics in Relation to a Natural End, and Dr. Anton Pegis, 
Director of the Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, Canada, will 
speak on Ethics in Relation to a Supernatural End. The annual 
business meeting will be during the last hour of the morning session. 
The afternoon session of the second day will have the following sec- 
tional meetings: (a) Philosophy of Education, under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. Francis X. Meehan, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass.; 
speakers; Professor Louis J. A. Mercier, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., speaking on The Intellectual Virtues as an End in 
Education, and the Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Archdiocese of Boston, discussing The Moral Virtues 
as an End in Education; (b) History of Philosophy, Dr. James Collins, 
of St. Louis University, chairman; speakers: Professor Charles J. 
O’Neill of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, treating: Is 
There a Definition of Virtue in St. Thomas? and Professor A. Robert 
Caponigri, of the University of Notre Dame, speaking on History and 
Finalism; (ce) Psychology Division: chairman, Rev. Dr. John W. Staf- 
ford, C.S. V., of Catholic University of America; speakers: Professor 
Raymond McCall, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. will read a 
paper on, Relation Between Experimental and Rational Psychology; 
Rev. James Van der Velte of the Catholic University of America will 
consider the subject: Psychological Theory. The Executive Council 
meeting will take place at noon of the first day of the convention. 


The maximum time for each speaker will be one-half hour, to be 
followed by at least a half-hour of discussion from the floor. The 
chairmen of the respective sessions are requested to hold strictly to this 
general rule. They are also requested to see that leaders of the dis- 
cussions are appointed before the time of meeting and given oppor- 
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tunity for advance reading of the papers discussed. This is the first 
time that our Association is meeting in the Easter season, the member- 
ship having decided last year to change the time of the Annual Meeting 
from the Christmas week to Easter Week. Members are urged to make 
every possible effort to attend our first Boston meeting. Chairmen and 
officers of the various local conferences of the Association are urged to 
arrange local meetings during this winter season to take the place of 
our former national Christmas meeting. 


A Marter or Money 


This is to report to the members of the Association that a very con- 
siderable number of the members have not yet paid the $2.00 assessment 
for the last issue of our Proceedings which was distributed to the mem- 
bership last May. As was noted in the letter accompanying the issue of 
the Proceedings, the dues of the membership according to the Constitu- 
tion cover only the subscription to The New Scholasticism. Until this 
year the Association was able to make a distribution of the Proceedings 
to all members without charge. However, cost of printing of The New 
Scholasticism has doubled within the last three years. Cost of printing 
the Proceedings has also increased by approximately 50%. This makes 
distribution of the Proceedings without charge no longer possible. 
Members who have kept the copy of the Proceedings and have not 
paid for same are in effect voting for the discontinuance of the printed 
Proceedings. The Secretary here proposes an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to be acted on at the next meeting of the Association at Hotel 
Somerset, Boston on April 19 and 20, 1949 to read, “ Dues of individual 
members—(Constituent and Associate), $7.00 per annum; student mem- 
bers—$5.00 per annum. 

With this increase of dues, it will be possible again to include the 
Proceedings in the membership dues. In the meantime, it is absolutely 
necessary that the Treasurer receive payment for the last issue of the 
Proceedings. The statement of dues sent to the members for 1949 will 
add the $2.00 to be paid for the Proceedings of that year. We trust 
that the members will cooperate in this matter. As it now stands, our 
receipts will run very considerably under our expenditures, although 
the latter have been kept down to the bare cost of printing of our 
periodicals and absolutely necessary part time office assistance for the 
Secretary of the Association and for the Treasurer, who is also Business 
Manager of The New Scholasticism. The Association has never had a 
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salary list. The work of its officers is entirely gratis. We would ap- 
preciate the cooperation of the members in these difficult days of 
inflation which is particularly bad in the printing field. 


Worip UNIon or CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


Our members will be pleased to learn of the affiliation of our Associ- 
ation with the newly organized World Union of Catholic Philosophical 
Societies. The following is a report of proceedings leading to the 
organization of the Union: 


Report No. 1: 


Proceedings of the Founding Congress: 


The delegates of the philosophical societies, hereinafter named, met 
August 12th, 1948, in Amsterdam and decided to found the World 
Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies for the purpose of establishing 
closer contact among themselves and to facilitate their collaboration 
with international societies. 


They resolved that: 


1. Rev. Fr. Ch. Boyer, S.J. ask for authorization from the compe- 
tent ecclesiastic authorities; 


2. The Philosophical Society of Fribourg (Switzerland) assume the 
functions of a provisional Secretariat and be charged with the special 
task of working out suitable statutes, to transmit them to the member 
organizations of the Union and to organize in the course of a year a 
General Assembly which might vote on the statutes and elect a 
Committee ; 


3. The same Society contact the International Movement of Catholic 
Intellectuals (Pax Romana) with a view of establishing, under the 
auspices of the Union, an international secretariat of that Movement 
for philosophy ; 

4. Fathers Ch. Boyer, S.J. and I. M. Bochenski, 0. P. get in touch 
with M. R. Bayer with regard to all collaboration with the International 
Federation of Philosophical Societies. 


L’Académie Romaine Pontificale de S. Thomas 
d’Aquin et de Religion Catholique sign.: Ch. Boyer 
Vereiniging voor Thomistische Wijsbegeerte sign.: E. J. E. Huffer 
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Société Philosophique Internationale de Lou- 

vain Wijsgerig Gezelschap te Leuven sign.: A. Mansion 
Société Thomiste de Paris sign.: L. B. Geiger 
Centro italiano di Studi filosofici cristiani sign.: C. Giacon 
Société Philosophique de Fribourg sign.: I. M. Bochenski 
American Jesuit Philosophical Association sign.: R. J. Henle 
Société de Philosophie de Montréal (Univer- 

sité de Montréal) sign.: L. Lachance 
American Catholic Philosophical Association sign.: Charles A. Hart 


Woritp UNIon or CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


Communiqué N. 2. 


Le 18 aoit 1948 4 Amsterdam la Fédération Internationale des 
Sociétés de Philosophie a été fondée par un nombre de délégués, entre 
autres ceux de l’Union. La Fédération se substitue au Comité permanent 
des Congrés Philosophiques et aura pour tache entre autres de repré- 
senter les philosophes auprés de UNESCO. Le Comité Directeur se 
compose actuellement de 31 membres qui furent élus séance tenante. 
On trouvera ci-dessous la liste de ces membres, avec quelques indications 
portant sur leur orientation (“*” signifie “ catholique ”’) 

Président: H. J. Pos (Hollande, sympathique au communisme) ; 
Vice-Présidents: A. Petzill (Suéde, neutre), W. D. Ross (Gr. Bre- 
tagne), H. W. Schneider (USA); Secrétaire: R. Bayer (France) ; 
Membres: M. Barzin (Belgique), R. Beerling (Indonésie), *I. M. 
Bochenski, O.P. (Union), * Ch. Boyer, S.J. (Vatican), E. Bréhier 
(France), * E. Castelli (Italie, catholique), * S. I. Dockx, 0. P. (Soe. 
Internation, Belge), E. Dupréel (Belgique), A. C. Ewing (G. Bretagne), 
F. Gonseth (Soc. Interin.) (Suisse, protestant), Lo (Chine), MacKeon 
(Soc. Internationales), * A. Mansion (Soc. Internationales, Belge), 
* J. Maritain (Union), J. A. Passmore (Dominions), Petrovici (Jougo- 
slavie), A. Reymond (Suisse, protestant), L. Rieger (Tchécoslovaquie, 
communiste), * F. L. R. Sassen (Hollande), * M. F. Sciacca (Italie), 
* W. Tatarkiewicz (Pologne), M. Ten Hoor (USA), Ch. Théodoridis 
(Gréce) Ch. Werner (Suisse, protestant), * Mgr. J. Zaragueta (Espagne). 

L’analyse de cette liste montre que les élections, sans avoir donné un 


résultat parfaitement satisfaisant, constituent néanmoins un succés 
notable de la pensée catholique. En effet, si aucun catholique n’est 
représenté au bureau et si son président doit étre considéré comme 
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hostile & la foi, les catholiques peuvent, semble-t-il, compter sur une 
neutralité sympathique de la part de MM. R. Bayer, W. D. Ross et A. 
Petzall; d’autre part, sur les 31 membres du Comité Directeur, il y a 
10 catholiques, chose difficilement concevable il y a une vingtaine 
d’années. 

Quant aux membres non-catholiques du Comité Directeur, l’on constate 
qu’a cdté d’un certain nombre de philosophes nettement hostiles 4 la 
Foi, dont M. Rieger (seul communiste déclaré, que nous sachions, au 
Comité) et un groupe de philosophes adhérant toujours au sectarisme 
scientiste, il comprend plusieurs penseurs de tendance neutre ou méme 
sympathiques au catholicisme. On estime qu’en cas de conflict sur des 
questions de principes chrétiens, le groupe des catholiques renforcé par 
les neutres et sympathisants aurait la majorité. 

Un trait caractéristique de la liste est que peu de catholiques repré- 
sentent leurs nations (MM. Castelli et Sciacca l’Italie, Sassen la Hol- 
lande, Tatarkiewicz la Pologne et Zaragueta |’Espagne). On pourrait 
en conclure qu’une participation plus active des philosophes catholiques 
i la vie de leurs Sociétés Nationales respectives est désirable. 


Union pes Socréités CATHOLIQUES DE PHILOSOPHIE 


Projet des Statuts 


I. Nom, but, siége et moyens 


Art. 1. L’Union Mondiale des Sociétés Catholiques de Philosophie 
groupe les Sociétés intéressées au développement des études des et 
recherches philosophiques dont les Membres reconnaissent la Foi Catho- 
lique comme norme négative en philosophie. 

Art. 2. Le but de l’Union est de faciliter les relations entre ses 
Membres, de les représenter auprés des organisations internationales 
intéressées 4 la philosophie et d’entreprendre telles autres taches dont 
Yaccomplissement sera jugé profitable 4 l’activité philosophique des 
catholiques sur le plan international. 

Art. 3. Le siége de l’Union est fixé par l’Assemblée Générale. 

Art. 4. La durée de l’Union est illimitée. 

Art. 5. L’Union peut posséder des biens en son nom propre. 

Art. 6. Les fonds de l’Union sont alimentés par les cotisations de 
ses Membres, les subventions, les dons, les bénéfices des manifestations 
qu’elle organise ou des publications qu’elle édite et par les revenus de sa 
fortune. 
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II. Membres 


Art. 7. Les Membres de l’Uuion se divisent en Membres titulaires, 
correspondants et honoraires. 


Art. 8. Les Membres titulaires sont les Sociétés dont le caractére 
satisfait aux exigences du présent Statut et qui, ayant présenté une 
demande d’admission, ont été regues par l’Assemblée Générale. 


Art. 9. Les Membres correspondants sont des personnes physiques 
qui professent la foi Catholique et, sans étre rattachées & une Société 
Catholique de Philosophie, désirent faire partie de l’Union. Ils sont 
nommés par le Comité sur la présentation d’un Membre titulaire ou de 
deux Membres correspondants ou honoraires. 


Art. 10. Les Membres honoraires sont des penseurs catholiques qui, 
ayant acquis des mérites 4 l’égard de la philosophie, sont nommés par 
Assemblée Générale. 


Art. 11. Les Membres titulaires et correspondants payent une cotisa- 
tion annuelle fixée par Assemblée Générale. Cette cotisation est pro- 
portionnelle au nombre des Membres pour les Sociétés et déterminée, 
en chiffres absolus, pour les Membres correspondants. 

Art. 12. La qualité de Membre prends fin: 

(a) par démission subordinnée 4 un préavis d’un an; 

(b) par exclusion, prononeée par |’Assemblée Générale 4 la 
majorité des deux tiers des votants, pour cause de non- 
application systématique des présents Statuts, d’opposi- 
tion systématique, 4 la réalisation des buts de l’Union 
ou de perte des caractéres prévus par l’art. 1 de ces 
Statuts. 


III. Organisation 


Art. 13. Les organes de l’Union sont l’Assemblée Générale, le Comité 
et la Commission de Revision des Comptes. 


Art. 14. L’Assemblée Générale comprend les représentants de tous 
les Membres titulaires, diment mandatés 4 cet effet, 4 raison d’un 
délégué pour chacun d’eux, les Membres honoraires, et les Membres du 
Comité, méme s’ils ne sont pas délégués. 

Art. 15. Tous les Membres de l’Assemblée Générale participent a ses 
séances avec droit de délibération, mais seuls les représentants des 
Membres titulaires ont le droit de vote. 
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Art. 16. L’Assemblée Générale se réunit en session ordinaire & l’oc- 
easion des Congrés Internationaux de Philosophie, qui ont lieu, en 
principe, tous les quatre ans, et, en session extraordinaire, toutes les 
fois que les circonstances semblent l’exiger. Elle est convoquée, dans 
tous les cas, par le Comité, au moins 3 mois avant la date de la session. 


Art. 17. La compétence de |’Assemblée Générale s’étend & toutes les 
questions relatives 4 l’activité de l'Union. En particulier, elle élit le 
Comité, fixe le siége de l’Union, trace les grandes lignes de l’activité 
du Comité, se prononce sur son activité passée, change, s’il y a lieu, des 
clauses des présents Statuts, nomme les Membres titulaires et honoraires, 
prononce l’exclusion des Membres et la dissolution éventuelle de l’Union. 


Art. 18. Toutes les décisions de l’Assemblée Générale sont prises 4 
la majorité des mandatés présents 4 l’Assemblée, sauf celles relatives 4 
Vexclusion des Membres et du changement des Statuts, pour lesquelles 
la majorité des deux tiers est requise et sauf la dissolution pour laquelle 
les clauses du l’art. 29 sont applicables. 


Art. 19. Le Comité est composé du Président, de deux Vice-Présidents 
au moins et du Secrétaire Général. Il est élu par l’Assemblée Générale 
pour quatre ans en principe. Les Membres sortants du Comité sont 
rééligibles. 

Art. 20. En cas, ou des difficultés dans le fonctionnement du Comté 
sont & prévoir, le Comité peut coopter des membres qui acquiérent par 


eette cooptation tous les droits des Membres élus par |’Assemblée 
Genérale. 


Art. 21. Le Comité dirige les travaux de l’Union comformément aux 
Status présents et selon les directives de l’Assemblée Générale. Dans 
les cas d’urgence et lorsque la convocation d’une session extraordinaire 
de l’Assemblée Générale ne paraitra pas nécessaire, il peut conclure des 
accords, au termes desquels l’Union sera engagée, dans les limites des 
buts de l’Union et sous réserve de l’octroi des fonds nécessaires. Dans ce 
eas un rapport sera fait 4 la prochaine Assemblée Générale. 


Art. 22. Les décisions du Comité sont prises 4 la majorité des voix 
des votants présents. Elles peuvent étre prises par correspondance. 


Art. 23. Le Président de l’Union préside les séances de |’ Assemblée 
Générale et du Comité; il représente Union ou la fait représenter 
dans tous les cas l’activité de l’Union l’éxige. 
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Art. 24. Les Vice-Présidents assistent le Président et le remplacent 
en cas d’empéchement. 


Art. 25. Les affaires courantes de l’Union sont réglées par la 
Secrétaire Général qui exerce, en méme temps, les fonctions de Trésorier. 
Il tient les procés-verbaux de toutes les réunions des organes de |’Union, 
les comptes et assure la correspondance. 


Art. 26. La Commission de Révision des Comptes se compose de 
trois Membres élus par |’Assemblée Générale pour la période entre deux 
sessions ordinaires. Elle examine les Comptes du Comité et en fait un 
rapport 4 l’Assemblée Générale. 


IV. Dispositions finales 


Art. 27. L’Union est engagée par la signature collective de son 
Président, ou d’un Vice-Président autorisé par lui, et le Secrétaire 
Général posséde la signature sociale. 


Art. 28. La Dissolution de l'Union ne peut étre prononcée que par 
une Assemblée Générale spécialement convoquée dans ce but, a la 
majorité des 2/3 des voix de tous les Membres titulaires. 


Art. 29. En cas de dissolution l’Assemblée Générale décide 4 qui 


doit revenir l’avoir de l’Union. 


Art. 30. Pour les questions non prévues dans les présents Statuts 
les clauses des articles 60 et suivants du Code Civil Suisse sont 
applicables. 


Art. 31. En cas de doute sur l’interprétation des présents Statuts, 
le texte original frangais fait foi. 


* 


Such a World Union is highly desirable in order that Catholic Philo- 
sophical Societies may have proper representation on the Board of the 
International Association of Philosophical Societies. The Secretary will 
keep the members informed of further activity in this most important 
project. 


Recent CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


Since our last notice ten published dissertations in the field of 
philosophy are now available at the Catholic University of America 
Press entitled as follows: 
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: The Social Thought of St. Bonaventure, Seraphic Doctor, by 


Rev. Matthew de Benedictis, O. F. M., Ph. D. 


: The Nature and Unity of Metaphysics, by Rev. George Buck- 


ley, M. M., Ph. D. 


: A Critique of the Philosophy of Being of Alfred North White- 


head by Rev. Leo. Foley, S. M., Ph. D. 


: The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics 


of Duns Scotus, by Rev. Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M., Ph. D. 


: The Philosophical Frontiers of Physics, by Vincent Edward 


Smith, Ph. D. 


: The Goodness of Being in Thomistic Philosophy and Its Con- 


temporary Significance, by Sister Enid Smith, 0.8. B., Ph. D. 


: The Philosophy of Submission, by Rev. Henry V. Sattler, 


C. SS. R., Ph. D. 


: The Role of Assent in Judgment, by Rev. Francis M. Tyrrell, 


Ph. D. 


: A Thomistic Philosophy of Civilization and Culture, by Rev. 


Robert Paul Mohan, §.8., Ph. D. 


: The Theory of Evil in the Metaphysics of St. Thomas and Its 


Contemporary Significance, by Sister Mary Edwin DeCoursey, 
8.C.L., Ph. D. 


Ten additional doctoral dissertations now in press will also be avail- 
able within the next few months. The titles are as follows: 


No. 103: 


No. 104: 
No. 105: 


No. 106: 


The Philosophy of Expropriation, by Rev. Felix Alluntis, 
O. F. M. 

The Prudence of Education, by Rev. Walter Buehler, S. M. 
The Metaphysical Basis of Finality in the Philosophy of St. 
Thomas, by Rev. Russell J. Collins. 

Social Progress and Happiness of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Contemporary American Sociology, by Rev. Francis J. de la 
Vega, O.R.S. A. 


: Subsistent Accident Before and in St. Thomas, by Rev. Ray- 


mend Fontaine, SSS. 


: The Social Value of Public Worship according to Thomistic 


Principles, by Rev. Robert J. Giguere, S. 8S. 


: Metaphysics as a Principle of Order in the University Cur- 


riculum, by Rev. Alfred F. Horrigan. 


No. 93 

No. 

No. 96 

No. 97 

No. 

No. 99 

‘No. 
| 

‘No. 

‘No. 

No. 107 

‘No. 10S 

No. 109 


Notes on the Authors 


The Philosophical Bases of Human Liberty according to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by Rev. Arnold Rzadkiewicz, O. F. M. 

The Philosophy of the Equitable Distribution of Wealth, by 
Rev. Leo S. Schumacher. 

The Nature of Knowledge according to St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
by Rev. Aleuin A. Weiswurm, C. M. M. 


* * * 


Rev. Dr. Philip Moore, C.S.C., writes to the Secretary to say that 
the doctoral dissertation of Winston N. Ashley on The Theory of 
Natural Slavery According to Aristotle and St. Thomas, which he 
inadvertently listed as being done under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at University of Notre Dame should be listed as 
having the direction of the Department of Political Science. 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Association Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Notes on the Authors 


Dr. James Coixins, assistant professor of philosophy at St. 
Louis University, is well known for his numerous articles in this 
country and abroad. He is a member of the staffs of The Modern 
Schoolman and the Giornale di Metafisica. 


Rev. Dr. Pierre Conway, O. P., of the department of pht- 
losophy at Providence College holds doctorates in philosophy 
from the University of Paris and Laval University, Quebec. 
He is a frequent contributor to The Thomist. 
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No. 112: 


Survey of Periodicals 


Articles on Philosophy 


Ciencia y Fe, 4 (July-September 1948) 15: 

E. Pita, “ Aristoteles, Santo Tomas y Suarez”: A. gave to Christian 
philosophy its material, St. T. its Christian orientation, and S. its vital 
and synthetic dynamism. J. Adiriz, “ Para el estudio de la criteriologia 
suareciana ”: §. was in accord with all the principles which constitute 
scholastic criteriology. J. Rosanas, “La teoria metafisica suareciana 
sobre los modos”: The modes of S. in the physical order are possible 
of conception and real; but his account of accidental modes is inade- 
quate. J. Miguens, “El conocimento de lo social”: The scientific 
approach to sociology observes and organizes facts which would other- 
wise escape notice. 


Divus Thomas, 25 (April-June 1948) 3: 

R. Kwant, “Tl sogetto dell’essere”: Since essence is a potency to 
exist, it has no formal actuality prior to existence; philosophy studies 
essences rather than existence. C. Fabro, “ Sull’Oggetto della Meta- 
fisica”: Content is understood from an act of existing which lies 
beyond it. 


Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XX VI (September 1948) 3: 

A. Horvath, “ Das Geheimnis und die natiirlichen Erkenntnismittel ” : 
The various ways in which a thing may be called supernatural. M. 
Thiel, “ Moderne Hemmnisse des Philosophierens”: Truth is attainable 
with difficulty today not only for the reasons cited by Aquinas but also 
because of contemporary stress on the movies, sport, and the mechanical. 


Ethics, LVIII (July 1948) 4: 

A. Gruchy, “The Philosophical Basis of the New Keynesian Eco- 
nomics ”: K.’s system is modern by its collective, emergent, and con- 
crete character. J. Wolpert, “The Myth of Revolution”: Revolutions 
have been based on myth, but modern historicism has tended to dispel 
this attitude by the notion that the past cannot be recaptured. W. 
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Ogburn, “ Thoughts on Freedom and Organization”: Freedom and 
organization can be reconciled by joining the organization voluntarily 
and acting enthusiastically with the majority, or else by withdrawing. 


Les Etudes Philosophiques, III (April-June 1948) 2: 

G. Bastide, “ Civilization et Autonomie”: The first depends on the 
second since liberty makes possible free communication. G. Berger, 
“ Puissance et Liberté”: Power respects means; liberty, ends. M. 
Blondel, “ Conditions Essentielles d’une Humanité Libre dans |’Union 
et la Paix”: Rather than relying on conventions and treaties, peace 
demands a recognition of man’s relation to nature and a mutual respect 
of men for each other. G. Boas, “Pluralisme Culturel”: Cultural 
pluralism is founded on the realities of time, chance, multiplicity, and 
death. L. Bonnard, “ De la liberté psychologique aux garanties de la 
liberté”: A free man, unrestrained by dogma, can only live in a free 
state. J. Chaix-Ruy, “ Vie et Declin des Cultures”: Culture, not being 
restricted, does not fill a program set out in advance. F’. Colotti, “ La 
liberté politique dans la vie nationale et internationale”: Liberty, 
wherever it is, is founded on a respect for the human person. M. 
Farber, “La liberté et les valeurs humaines”: Liberty can only rest 
on an objective value theory recognizing equality. R. McKeon, “ Phi- 
losophie et Liberté dans la Cité Humaine”: Because ideas have power, 
philosophy must take its place in exposing ideas which currently divide 
people, in explaining freedom, and in promoting communication. R. 
Mehl, “ L’Equivoque de la liberté”: The metaphysical and juridically 
defined senses of freedom should not be confused. A. Reymond, “ Le 
Respect des Cultures”: The respective economies, laws, languages, and 
educations of peoples cannot be disturbed without provoking strife. F. 
Romero, “ Réflexions sur la liberté politique: ” It is difficult to reconcile 
individualization and socialization, but society suffers where individuals 
are not free. M. Sciacca, “ Culture et Transcendence”: Immanentism 
in culture promotes misunderstanding and losses sight of man. J. 
Segond, “ Réflexions sur la liberté de l’esprit du point de vue culturel ”: 
The ideal society is one where a cosmopolitanism of philosophy seeks 
a realization of spiritual values to unify souls. S. Soler, “ Liberté 
Naturelle et Liberte Juridique ”: Natural law is the field of necessity; 
right, the field of liberty. EH. Souriau, “La Culture et le Respect des 


Cultures”: The great enemy of cultures is iconoclasm respecting the 
past. H. Urten, “La liberté politique dans la vie nationale et inter- 
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nationale”: Liberty and law are antimonies which only a common 
mysticism can resolve. 


Franciscan Studies, VIII (June 1948) 2: 

P, Boehner, “The Critical Value of Quotations of Scotus’ Works 
Found in Ockham’s Writings”: Contrary to Balic’s views, Ockham is 
reliable in quoting Scotus. 


Franciscan Studies, VIII (September 1948) 3: 

I. Brady, “ Remigius-Nemesius”: Remigius, so often quoted in 
medieval scholasticism is a misreading for Nemesius, the 5th-century 
bishop of Emesa and author of De natura hominis. P. Boehner, “ A 
Milestone of Research in Scholasticism ”: Comments on the appearance 
of the fourth and final volume of the Summa of Alexander of Hales. 


Frumentum (1948) 1: 

R. Marco, “ Filosofia Humana”: The reconstruction of a human order 
demands the recovery of the human values in true philosophy and 
true religion. I. Navarro, “ Cultura Integral”: A truly cultured mind 
is hierarchically organized. R. de la Rosa, “La Misién de un Pensa- 
dor’: Aquinas created the first original system of philosophic thought 
in the western world. P. Cervantes, “ Tomas: Un Medieval.” 


Frumentum (1948) 2: 

I. Navarro, “ Transformismo y filosofia christiana”: There is no 
contradiction between evolutionism and faith; even philosophically, a 
purely mechanical evolution must be rejected. R. Marco, “ Desenterrando 
un fosil”: Life requires a vital principle. R. de la Rosa, “ Qué es el 
Existencialismo? ”: Existentialism is characterized by its attempted 
humanism and its emphasis on subjectivity. 


Giornale di Metafisica, III (July-August 1948) 4: 

A. Guzzo, “Forma e contenuto della moralita”: Form and matter 
cannot be divorced in ethics. M. Antonelli, “In margine all’ ontologia 
di Blondel”: B.’s thought stresses the concrete and total character of 
reality which is entered more by action than speculation. R. Lenoble, 
“Le Pére Mersenne”: M. is more than a shadow of Descartes, having 
influenced others in his time and enjoying a philosophical status in his 
own right. M. Flori, “ El filosofo espafiol Jaime Balmes ”: B. attempted 


= 
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to defend tradition against Kantianism, and though influenced by 
Suarez on the problem of the real distinction, he leaned also toward 
the Thomistie solution. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (July 29, 1948) 16: 

A. Hofstadter, “ A Conception of Empirical Metaphysics ” : Empirical 
metaphysics is not simply science but is built on scientific conclusions. 
E. Adams, “ Primary and Secondary Qualities”: The first are complex; 
the second are simple. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (August 12, 1948) 17: 

A, Melden, “Why be Moral?” Morality is a practical necessity 
rather than a view that one adopts under persuasion. N. Lawrence, 
“Benevolence and Self-Interest”: The first is not reducible to the 
second. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (August 26, 1948) 18: 

A, Garnett, “ Naturalism and the Concept of Matter”: It is wrong 
to assert the primacy of matter since there is evidence for two distinct 
types of process. C. Whitmore, “ Thoughts on the Problem of Mechan- 
ism”: There are various types of mechanisms which are all part of 
the human predicament for making things and, as analogies only, for 
explaining things. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (September 9, 1948) 19: 
E. Owen, “ The Illusion of Thought”: Man is closed in on all sides 
since even what is “ beyond thought ” is part of thought. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (September 23, 1948) 20: 

D. Cory, “ Are Sense-data ‘in’ the Brain? ”: Yes, because such data 
are preceded by physical and physiological events. L. Garvin, “ Duty as 
External”: Ethies should be evolved from objective rightness without 
a separate category of moral intent. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (October 7, 1948) 21: 

J. Collins, “ Mr. Lewis and the A Priori”: L. leaves the way open 
for immediate cognition; analytic judgments are drawn from experience. 
C. Malik, “An Appreciation of Professor Whitehead With Special 
Reference to His Metaphysics and to His Ethical and Educational 
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Significance”: W.’s philosophy is characterized by its epigrams, its 
concern with change, its systematic character. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (October 21, 1948) 22: 

A. Garnett, “ A Naturalistic Interpretation of Mind”: Mind is a 
system of feeling-striving processes or acts of attention but does not 
imply a dualism of substance. 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIII (September 1948) 3: 

H. Wang, “ A New Theory of Element and Number”: An arithmetic 
is elaborated from basal logic and a single elementhood axiom. S. 
Halldén, “ A Note Concerning the Paradoxes of Strict Implication and 
Lewis’s System $1”: Though the postulate B8 in S1 is not deducible, 
certain weaker analogues can be deduced. G. Bergmann, “ Contextual 
Definitions in Nonextensional Languages”: Such languages may con- 
tain sentences from which contextually defined predicates are not 
eliminable. 


Laval Théologique et Philosophique, III (1947) 2: 

S. Cantin, “ L’ame sensitive d’aprés le De Anima d’Aristote.” Sr. 
M. Clare, “ Whether Everything That Is, is Good”: Appetite is some- 
thing good, directed to what is like and suitable to its possessor, follows 
on form, and is correspondingly diversified. W. Thompson, “ La crois- 
sance et la reproduction des étres vivants”: A mathematical description 
may be possible for growth and reproduction. E. Gaudron, “ L’expéri- 
ence dans la morale aristotelicienne”: A.’s Ethics’ resort to descriptive 
rather than a priori analyses enables it to come to grips with experience. 
J. de Monléon, “ Petites notes autour de la famille et de la cité”: The 
family exists to generate, nourish, and educate children; the state seeks 
to perfect the human material which nature provides it. P. Coleman- 
Norton, “Cicero’s Doctrine of the Great Year”: There are seven 
Ciceronian references to the Great Year, four of them philosophically 
important. 


Mind, LVII (July 1948) 227: 

D. Emmet, “ A. N. Whitehead: The Last Phase”: W.’s third phase 
was metaphysical, attempting to locate the ultimates while remaining 
steadfast to experience. S. Koerner, “The Meaning of Some Meta- 
physical Propositions ”: Directive propositions have metaphysical value 
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as rules and are not to be confused with empirical laws or statements. 
J. B. S. Haldane, “ Differences”: There is a trend toward classifying 
things where differences are more important than resemblances. W. 
Gallie, “ The Function of Philosophical Aesthetics”: The philosopher 
should classify standards of criticism by pushing each to a point where 
it ceases to be illuminating. P. Haezrahi, “Some Arguments against 
G. E. Moore’s view of the Function of ‘Good’ in Ethics”: M. widens 
the concept of the good until it invades such fields as aesthetics and 


psychology. 


Mind, LVII (October 1948) 228: 

J. Wisdom, “ Note on the New Edition of Professor Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic”: Failing to distinguish satisfactorily between logic 
and physics, A. does not provide a basis for inferring from sense-data 
to objects. R. Jackson, “ The Moral Problem—The Problem for Con- 
duct”: Theoretical problems terminate in judgment; practical ones, 
in conduct which, when right, is determined by rationality of choice. 
C. Baylis, “ Facts, Proposition, Exemplification, and Truth”: A propo- 
sitional expression, and the proposition it signifies, is true of precisely 
those facts which exemplify it. 


The Modern Schoolman, 26 (November 1948) 1: 

J. Collins, “ The Mind of Kierkegaard: The Problem and the Personal 
Outlook”: K. was interested in the problem of Christian existence, 
orienting his early work against Hegelianism and romanticism. B. 
Coffey, “ The Philosophy of Science and the Scientific Attitude: I”: 
The Kinsey report is in line with the current trend to reduce morality 
to science; internal criticism shows the report to be methodologically 
inadequate. 


The Personalist, XXIX (October 1948) 4: 

THe Epiror, “In God: No East and West.” M. Green, “ The 
Humanism of Jacques Maritain”: M. abstracts from existence by 
seeking to establish immediately the being of God as the basis for his 
humanism. 0. Hagen, “The Fear of Metaphysics”: Life cannot be 
sustained by analysis and specialization alone. M. Hess, “ Our Flight 
from Metaphysics”: The modern intellectual crisis is an inevitable 
result of the breakdown of metaphysics. W. Moore, “On Justifying 
Democracy ”: Democracy is properly defended by showing its desirable 
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consequences, prominent among which is the development of fraternal 
feeling. G. Carr, “ Shakespeare, Browning and the Self”: S. belongs 
with the Aristoteleans, B., with the Platonists. P. Meadows, “ Tech- 
nological Change and Human Conflict”: Industrialism has speeded 
up social change and conflict. 


The Philosophical Review, LVII (September 1948) 5: 

G. Boas, “ Fact and Legend in the Biography of Plato”: A critical 
biography. F’. Heinemann, “ Truths of Reason and Truths of Fact”: 
Leibniz’s distinction was anticipated; it has played a powerful role in 
modern thought, serving as a key to understand the whole of post- 
Cartesian philosophy. W. Frankena, “ Ewing’s Case Against Natural- 
istic Theories of Value”: E. does not dispose of naturalism, though 
he shows it is inconclusive in reducing ethics to the non-ethical. 


Philosophy, XXIII (October 1948) 87: 

T. Forsyth, “ Spinoza’s Doctrine of God in Relation to His Concep- 
tion of Causality”: God’s nature is to create finite beings who seek 
their good in union with Him. C. Clarke, “ Nature’s Education of Man 
(Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Wordsworth)”: W. conceived 
of education as the process of nature’s impulses leading to highest 
intuitions. 7. McPherson, “The Development of Bishop Butler’s 
Ethics”: B. is an ethical and, to some extent, a psychological eudae- 
monist. S. Hampshire, “ Logical Necessity ”: It arises from examining 
the rules for using language. B. Phillips, “ Logical Positivism and 
the Function of Reason”: Logical positivism is not as purist as it 
thinks; further, in addition to a report on the actual, there is needed 
an evaluation in the light of the ideal. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, IX (August 1948) 1: 

A. Koyré, “ Manifold and Category”: The theory of types is con- 
tradictory and is based on the error of making negative concepts into 
determinate classes. S. Vavilov, “ Lucretius’ Physics”; L. has fasci- 
nated man throughout the ages and lives on today in the empirical 
sciences. R. Hoenigswald, “On Humanism”: H. beginning in Cicero 


and growing through the ages, emphasizes personality and style in 
attitudes. A. Pegis, “ Principale Volitum: Some Notes on a Supposed 
Thomistie Contradiction ”: Creation is not necessary since willing and 
creating are not the same; necessary creationism would make God 
dependent on creatures. 
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The Review of Metaphysics, | (September 1948) 5: 

D. Mackay, “ On Supposing and Presupposing ”: Presuppositions are 
necessary conditions for inquiry, but they have only heuristic priority. 
W. Quine, “On What There Is”: In answering this question, the 
principle of economy, phenomenalistically employed, should be applied. 
E. Frank, “Time and Eternity”: Time is real, and modern science’s 
attempt to dispel eternity is unsatisfactory. E. Karlin, “ The Nature of 
Causation”: Events are pulsations of substantial beings, trying to 
complete themselves; though not foreknowable in detailed form, events 
are foreknowable to some extent since part of the substantial being is 
a constant. G. Lindebeck, “ A Note on Aristotle’s Discussion of God and 
the World”: A. did not show the need for the existence of God; 
the aim of desire, the moving factor in the world, can be taken as 
simply an ideal possibility. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 53rd year (April 1948) 2: 

L. Feraud, “ Le Raisonment fondé sur les probabilitiés”: Reasoning 
based on probabilities can lead only to practical certitude since it is not 
deductive. J. Piaget, “ Du rapport entre la Logique des propositions et 
les ‘ groupements’ de classes ou de relations”: The two logies are re- 
lated since de Nicod’s “ unique axiom,” applying to the first, implies the 
notion of a “grouping.” J. Benda, “ Au Seuil de la Mort”: On the 
threshold of death, there is a keen sense of the distinction phenomena- 
noumena. A, Koyré, “Condoreet”: C. simply coordinated and con- 
cluded 18th century philosophy. R. Ruyer, “ Metaphysique du travail” 
(Part II): The metaphysics of work is superior to existentialism which 
pretends to define existence and freedom without reference to primary 
proposed values. 


Revue de Metaphysique et de Moraie, 53rd year (July 1948) 3: 

D. Dubarle, “ Le dernier écrit philosophique de Jean Cavaillés ” (Part 
I): C. founded his thought more on concept and dialectic than on con- 
sciousness and its forms. J. Carré, “Sur Vinfini. I—Sur linfini de 
quantité”: Rationalism makes the infinite a positive, empiricism a 
negative concept. G. Gusdorf, “Le sens du présent”: The present is 
the immediate experience of the self in the world. G. Gurvitch, “La 
philosophie sociale de Bergson”: Real society is a perpetual collective 
aspiration, a collective creative activity. 
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Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVI (August 1948) 3-11: 

J. Moreau, “Le Temps selon Aristote” (conclusion): The instant 
has only a virtual existence; time is not altogether dependent on the 
mind. F. Grégoire, “ Note sur la Philosophie de ’Organism”: Pure 
mechanism is inadequate as an account of life, and a form of finalism 
must be admitted. Supplement: Bibliographical Report. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXXII (July 
1948) 3: 

C. Fabro, “Foi et Raison dans l’oeuvre de Kierkegaard”: K. em- 
phasized negation, person, and authority in matters of faith, without 
regard to speculation, doctrine, and comprehension. D. Salman, 
“Fragments inédits de la Logique d’Alfarabi”: Texts from A.’s 
original tract on logic. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XL (July-September 1948) 3: 

C. Giacon, “ Simbolismo del Linguaggio e Valore delle Scienze”: A 
philosophy of language must take account of metaphysical realities 
which are not simply conventional and relative. A. Coccio, “ Vie Vecchie 


et Vie Nuove per Ascendere a Dio”: van Steenberghen’s criticism of 
the traditional five ways and his new proof are both inadequate. V. 
Porcarelli, “ La Metafisica di Sartre”: S.’s metaphysics is non-onto- 
logical, not attaining to being, and is also contradictory. 


Sapientia, III (1948) 8: 

“ Actualidad y Perennidad del Tomismo” (An editorial): Thomism 
is perennially contemporary because it reaches to being itself and its 
principles. F. Thonnard, “ El Conocimiento Sensible segin San Agustin 
y Santo Tomas de Aquino”: The body-soul problem in these authors 
receives irreducible but complementary answers; it is essential to 
distinguish Augustine as a moralist and as a psychologist. G. Blanco, 
“El Concepto de Pasién de Santo Tomas”: Passion is an act of the 
sensitive appetite produced by the image of a good or an evil, with a 
corporeal alteration; passions are animal or bodily in one division, 
coneupiscible or irascible in another. H. Anderi, “De las Clases de 
Conocimento en Orden al Ser”: An exegesis of Cajetan’s preface in 
his commentary on De Ente et Essentia. 
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Sapienza, I (1948) 2-3: 

S. Giuliani, “ Perche cinque le ‘ vie’ di S. Tommaso?” The human 
mind, is proving the existence of God, considers the five fundamental 
aspects of sensible reality, i.e., the four causes and their interrelation. 
B. d’Amore, “Scienza e filosofia nei contemporanei neoscolastici ”: 
There are two large lines of neoscholastic approach to science, one 
insisting on the separation of science and philosophy the other uniting 
science and cosmology. JT. S. Centi, “ Vicende di una prova definitiva 
della spiritualita dell’anima”: St. Thomas developed a proof for the 
soul’s spirituality from the Aristotelean principle “ Quod potest cognos- 
cere aliqua oportet ut nihil eorum habeat in sua natura.” S. de Andrea, 
“La eritica tomistica della realita”: Thomistic criteriology deduces 
neither being from thought nor thought from being but displays both 
in one and the same act of knowledge. U. Padovani, “La decadenza 
della scolastica come allontanamento dal tomismo.” A. d’ Amato, “ Bom- 
bologno de Musolinis da Bologna—II ” 


Speculum, XXIII (July 1948) 3: 

E. Sanford, “ Honorius, Presbyter and Scholasticus”: A critical 
biographical and doctrinal study. A. Pegis, “ Some Recent Interpreta- 
tions of Ockham”: Guelluy shows Ockham as a nominalist and skeptic; 
Day’s work leaves untouched the issue that Ockham held that an intui- 
tion of nihil can give rise to a judgment of existence. W. Nitze, “The 
So-called Twelfth Century Renaissance ”: In the 12th century, classical 
culture was viewed as a preparation for the Christian; in the 15th, it 
was taken as an end to be sought. 


Theoria, XIV (1948) 2: 

A, Petzill, “ The Right to Punish ”: This subject is in need of further 
definition. EZ. De Greeff, “Le Droit de Punir”: Penology must respect 
the human personality and not rest on an infantile concept of responsi- 
bility. A. Ewing, “The Primary Reason for Punishment”: Punish- 
ment is the expression of condemnation of wrong-doing. O. Kinberg, 
“Le Droit de Punir”: Punishment, freed from metaphysical elements, 
is a form of protection for society and for the criminal himself. H. 
Mannheim, “Problems of Collective Responsibility”: The various 
categories of responsibility as found in the concrete must be distin- 
guished. K. Olivecrona, “Is a Sociological Explanation of Law pos- 
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sible? ”: Petrazhitsky’s theory makes right and duty anthropomorphic 
projections; Timasheff’s theory makes power prior to law; but both 
contain important elements of a sociological theory. 


The Thomist, 9 (October 1948) 4: 

I. Bochenski, “On Analogy”: Modern symbolic logic furnishes an 
organon for elaborating the Thomistic notion of analogy. T. Mullaney, 
“The Basis of the Suarezian Teaching on Human Freedom—III ”: 
Thomists affirm, Suarez denied, God’s premotion of the human will. 
(To be cont'd). 


Thought, XX XIII (September 1948) 90: 

D. von Hildebrand, “Humanity at the Crossroads”: The present 
spiritual crisis requires applications of the principle of transcendence 
in man and the principle of superabundance which sees happiness as a 
good of intrinsic value. R. Morris, “ Christianity and Collectivistic 
Trends ”: Catholicism can counteract anti-democratic trends. 


Book Reviews 


The Image of his Maker. By Robert Edward Brennan, O. P. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1948. Pp. $3.25. 


This book can best be described by its unusual and very effective 
table of contents. The twelve chapters which make up the book are 
grouped together in one sentence. The sentence is this: 


Man (is) born of woman, a creature of matter and spirit, living his life 
with the plants, sharing his senses with the animals, communing by 
thought with the angels, with the gift of freedom in his actions and the 
seeds of perfection in his powers, with a character molded by virtue, a 
person sacred and inviolable, whose soul is from the Hand of God, whose 
goal is in the bosom of God. 


Thus beautifully stated is the whole of the book, and each chapter un- 
folds successively these phrases. This book, Father Brennan himself 
says, is a less extended treatment of the psychological teachings of 
St. Thomas than the author’s earlier Thomistic Psychology. I think, 
though, that Father Brennan is a little unfair to The Image of His 
Maker in putting it just that way. True, it is obviously more popular 
in treatment, is clearly intended for the general, alert, intellectual 
reader, and deliberately steers away from the ponderous and erudite. 
But Father Brennan’s accuracy and learning does not change even when 
he writes a popular book. Consequently, we have in The Image of His 
Maker a scholarly blending in easy, readable style of a lifetime of 
study in modern and Thomistie psychology and philosophy. For priests 
it will be an excellent resume of philosophical and psychological courses, 
putting together in brief and refreshing form the gleanings of the 
textbook years. It is, too, the kind of book one has often looked for in 
the past to give to one’s Catholic friend—the doctor or the lawyer, 
especially if he came from a state university—who says he would like 
to know something about St. Thomas and Catholic philosophy. The 
book will come in handy, too, for non-Catholic acquaintances to whom 
at least the name of St. Thomas Aquinas is familiar and who in casual 
contacts when we meet them want to know something about “ this 
fellow Aquinas.” 
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The book abounds in positive, direct statements and clear, precise 
illustrations. There are no polemics nor long asides of excessive criti- 
cisms of opponents which carry us away from the main theme. So much 
popular Catholic philosophical writing seems to find it necessary to 
hammer out the truth on the anvil of some modern error usually with 
all the noise and irritation which such vociferous logic involves. This 
book hurls no smiting blows at opponents but, in my opinion, it will be 
much more persuasive by its clear and quiet style. The drawings inci- 
dentally are a great help in getting the basic content of the text at a 
glance and the epilogue refreshes and consolidates one’s memory after 
the text has been read. 

To single out particular sections, I especially liked the treatment 
of the soul and the modern terms “soul” and “mind” (pp. 227-294). 
Of interest and perhaps surprise to many may be the fact that the 
word “ psychology ” was not used by either Aristotle or St. Thomas 
(p. 9). Objections might be raised to the implication (p. 4) that 
science was developed only in modern times. Many will show surprise, 
too, particularly among non-Catholic intellectuals, at the designation of 
the position of Aristotle and St. Thomas on human freedom as 
“moderate determinism” (p. 225). The brief section on humility (p. 
258) should be of great value to teachers and parents, some of whom 
foster inferiority complexes on the assumption that this is true 
humility and character development. The book is filled with illustra- 
tions such as the difference between nervous energy and electricity 
(pp. 78-79) that the classroom teacher or lecturer will find helpful. 

Personally, I found myself a trifle irritated by the author’s tendency 
to talk down to the reader with classroom phrases like “the point I 
want you to remember is .. .” This slight suggestion of pedantry 
marred a little the calm, clear presentation. This, of course, is a very 
minor criticism and perhaps this critic himself is excessively allergic 
to these kinds of phrases. 

CHarLes A. CURRAN. 


St. Charles Seminary, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Desire for God. By Patrick K. Bastable. London and Dublin: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1947. Pp. 177. 12/6d. 


This book carries as a sub-title: “Does man aspire naturally to the 
beatifie vision? An analysis of this question and of its history.” The 
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analysis and history, which constitutes Dr. Bastable’s thesis originally 
submitted to the philosophical faculty of University College, Dublin, 
is divided into two parts. In the first, Dr. Bastable discusses the 
teaching of St. Thomas together with the interpretations of Cajetan, 
Sylvester of Ferrara, and John of St. Thomas (pp. 3-49). In the second 
part we are given a history and analysis of Catholic thought upon the 
problem, beginning with the thirteenth century and coming down to our 
own day (pp. 53-131). The book is equipped with three useful tables 
and a rather full set of notes. The bibliography, however, is hardly 
representative, and an index, which could be of great service in a work 
of this kind, is lacking altogether. 

Dr. Bastable’s method is both analytical or doctrinal and historical. 
In his doctrinal part he assumes constantly, with the commentators, 
that St. Thomas is speaking of a natural desire for the beatific vision. 
On this assumption insuperable difficulties arise in trying to understand 
this desire, and it is to be expected that Dr. Bastable will be pessimistic 
over the possibility of a solution along these lines. Here are his con- 
clusions when he acts as an exegete of the teaching of St. Thomas: “ St. 
Thomas, then, was either unconsciously contradicting himself or, in 
reference to the beatific vision, was using ‘natural desire’ and ‘men 


naturally desire’ in a loose sense” (p. 33); “It is, I think, impossible 
to interpret St. Thomas’ mind with certainty” (p. 45); “ This desire, 
then, is not a natural desire in the technical sense of natural desire, 


[in the technical sense natural desire is a necessary movement elicited 
by voluntas ut natura (ef. pp. 45, 72)] but it is an habitual inclination 
generated by the most elementary exercise of the intellect” (p. 46); 
“ Cajetan and John of St. Thomas erred in assuming that if man has 
a desire for the beatific vision, the desire must have an inherent logic 
in it. It is clear, however, that desires can arise in man from purely 
subjective or arbitrary factors. Such desires call for moral evaluation 
and control” (p. 47). 

This analysis suffers, we believe, from a failure to keep distinct what 
St. Thomas has to say of the natural desire of the intellect for knowl- 
edge from what he has to say of the natural desire of the will for 
happiness. His doctrine of a natural desire for the vision of God lies 
wholly within the framework of the first of these desires; interpreting 
it in terms of the second causes all the difficulty and apparent contra- 
diction in his teaching. 

In the longer second part of the book Dr. Bastable follows in chrono- 
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logical order the principal commentators and writers on this question 
from the thirteenth century down to the present. He analyzes, in all, 
the views of some thirty-eight writers, citing apposite passages from 
their works. This part, in our opinion, is superior to the first part in 
which the teaching of St. Thomas is analyzed. Dr. Bastable is very 
effective in stating the case of John Duns Scotus and of the so-called 
Scotistic school, and in his criticism of it. He shows clearly the weakness 
of the view that sees in the natural desire for God a transcendental 
relation between a created intellect or will and the divine essence, since 
the divine essence as it is in itself cannot serve as the natural end of any 
created power. 

At the same time it must be admitted that pursuing in mere chrono- 
logical sequence all the varying and conflicting views of the interpreters 
causes weariness and confusion in the mind of the reader. It is regret- 
table that so many repetitions occur and that so many sentences have 
to begin with “ And so.” More serious is the regular use of intellectus 
agens and passivus instead of intellectus agens and possibilis (pp. 16, 
23, 93, 98, 140). Apparently Dr. Bastable is under the impression that 
passive intellect and possible intellect are the same, even for St. Thomas 
Aquinas. A strict Thomist could also demur at translating analogiwm 
(sic) proportionalitatis propriae by “analogy of proportion proper ” 
(p. 85). It is also tantalizing to be given a direct quotation from “a 
modern writer” without any hint as to who he is or where he said 
it (p. 67). 

Dr. Bastable’s book has value in the criticism it offers of the views 
that have been given since the days of St. Thomas Aquinas concerning 
the meaning of a natural desire for God. It does not, however, give 
us a positive answer to the question men have been asking since the 
days of the commentators that gets beyond the tentative solutions of 
the commentators themselves. 


Wuuium R. O’Connor. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Connaissance Spéculative et Connaissance Pratique. By Jean 
Petrin, O. M.I. Ottawa: Editions de l’Universite, 1948. Pp. 
186. 


The author of this volume is a member of the philosophy faculty of 
the University of Ottawa. The problem with which he is engaged forced 
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itself upon his attention in the course of classroom lectures by the 
insistent recurrence of difficulties associated with it. His approach is 
doctrinal rather than historical and, while it is based upon an apparently 
thorough study of St. Thomas, it attempts to be more than merely an 
historical inquiry into texts. There is no index. However, an extensive 
appendix which contains the principal relevant thomistic passages 
enables the reader to see the texts in their immediate context. 

The problem of the distinction between speculative and practical 
knowledge is certainly not a new one. Plato and Aristotle wrestled 
with it in their day. But its fundamental character assures it a 
perennial interest. The author devotes a chapter to a critical discussion 
of several contemporary studies which treat of this problem along 


with the subordinate one of the divisions of practical knowledge. 
The basis for the distinction between the two orders of knowledge, 


according to St. Thomas, is to be found in their divergent ends, objects, 
and methods. In his speculative knowledge, man is orientated toward 
the primordial end of his rational nature, the contemplation of truth. 
By extension his speculative intellect becomes practical and thereby 
concurs in the good of the other faculties by being related to the 
realization of some work or moral end in the order of action. This 
demarcation between the two orders of knowledge involves an opposition 
in their natural and intrinsic ends and not merely a difference in the 
finis operantis. It is, therefore, an essential distinction which, however, 
does not extend to the faculty itself. 

The different ends of speculative and practical knowledge suppose 
distinet objects. Speculative knowledge tends toward an object which 
is capable of constituting the sole good of the intelligence, that is, the 
universal and necessary. Practical knowledge tends toward a work to be 
realized which is contingent and singular. 

With regard to their methods, speculative knowledge proceeds chiefly 
by way of analysis to the unity of simplicity, practical knowledge by 
synthesis to the unity of composition. In both orders, however, the 
alternate method also plays a subsidiary role. 

In accounting for the distinction between the truth of the speculative 
and practical orders, the author takes exception to that opinion which 
sees within the practical order itself two kinds of truth, the one 
speculative, bearing on the ends of action, the other practical, bearing 
on the means. He contends that all judgments of the practical order, 
since they have for their end a work to be realized, have the value of a 
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measure of acting or making, whether their relation to it is proximate or 
remote. 

We think it is possible to reconcile the two points of view. Our 
knowledge in the practical order is founded on our knowledge in the 
speculative order so that every practical judgment looks back to being 
as it is as well as forward to being as it ought to be. (Cf. De Veritate, 
q.3, a.2, ¢.) Every practical judgment, therefore, ultimately involves 
a two-fold relation between the intellect and being according to which 
the intellect is the measured as well as the measure. The latter relation 
predominates the more proximate our knowledge is, to the action it 
directs. Inversely, the former predominates the more our judgment is 
removed from the contingent act or work and approaches the necessary 
in a universal moral principle. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the practical truth of a judgment 
is indeed formally distinct from its speculative truth, but, at the same 
time, we must admit that in some judgments, which function as the 
more remote rules of action, the conformity of the intellect to being 
is more characteristic of them than the relation proper to practical 
truth. 

In the final chapter, which is in a way the most thought-provoking in 
the book, the author calls our attention to the real and vital continuity 
which links these two kinds of knoweldge, despite their essential 
distinction, in a lucid analysis of the principle: Intellectus speculativus 
per extensionem fit practicus. 

Father Pétrin’s work is a product of sound and thoughtful scholar- 
ship. It represents perhaps the most ambitious inquiry of recent times 
into the foundations of the distinction between speculative and practical 
knowledge. As such it is to be welcomed as a valuable supplement to 
the work of Yves Simon, H. D. Noble, O. P., Jaeques Maritain, and 
those other writers who have occupied themselves mainly with an 
analysis of practical knowledge, whether in the order of making or of 
moral action. 

This reviewer, conceivably for reasons that are principally personal, 
found his greatest interest aroused in what was implied, rather than 
in what was expressed. The application of the theory contained here 
to the field of education, an effort to uncover those of its implications 
that might bear on the contemporary use of the scientific method which 
betrays so many of the characteristics of practical rather than specu- 
lative knowledge,—these occur as some of the directions that might be 
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taken if the principles so ably discussed here are to be made effective 
in the face of current problems. 


Francis M. 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, Long Island 


The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art. By Herbert Ells- 
worth Cory. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. 
Pp. xv + 248. $4.00. 


Posthumously-published, The Significance of Beauty in Nature and 
Art by the late Dr. Herbert Ellsworth Cory is a remarkable blending 
of Aristotelian-Thomistie content, Platonic lyrical beauty of style, and 
a critical analysis of post-Renaissance and contemporary non-scholastic 
philosophical thought as related to his thesis. Dr. Cory, whose intel- 
lectual and spiritual odyssey but recently ended with his acceptance 
of the Aristotelian-Thomist philosophy and conversion to the Catholic 
Church, herein successfully integrates past and present thought by his 
use of closely packed, demonstration-laden sentences which abound with 
parenthetical shafts of light upon the main point. As a consequence, 
Dr. Cory’s gift of integration at times appears to become digression. 
However, his apparent non-ad-rem-ness is due more often than not to 
a lack of precision of terms stemming from his rather frequent poetic 


expressiveness. While the trained philosopher may censure such loose- 
ness of terminology, the unprofessional must rather rejoice at the happy 
selection of these new word-vessels bearing eternal truths. Whatever 
may be said of this book in criticism, the fact is undeniable that it is an 


inspiration of profound truth expressed brilliantly, lyrically so—again 
and again—,with great sweeps of insight, culminating in a dialectic of 
persuasion for the central thesis of this masterful book. 

This thesis is that, the experience of beauty, even by inarticulate 
naturalists, is, no matter how vague, a primarily intellectual communion 
with God whose existence may be inferred from the beauty of His works 
in which His operative presence is detected. 

Inasmuch as beauty is included under value, the whole treatment and 
full significance of the book must be viewed against the backdrop of 
the philosophy of value. Axiology in turn is integrated into the fuller 
context of reality by studying it in its proper relation to all the other 
branches of philosophy, together with the findings of science and the 
experience of history. 
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Drawing heavily upon such truth-sources, Dr. Cory, preparatory to 
the analysis of beauty, critically weighs the manifold theories of value. 
The correct position does not ignore the partial-truth content of these 
other definitions of value. The true definition must neither make 
personal interest irrelevant, nor forget that “value is somehow 
primarily in the object.” 


With this axiological doctrine of dualism clearly in perspective, the 
intrinsic value of beauty is next discussed. Beauty is an intrinsic value 
precisely because it is a transcendental property of all being, whose 
reason is rooted in God the Supreme Being Who alone is really the 
one absolutely intrinsic value. 

With this as a basis, Dr. Cory states that: 


“ Beauty may be held to be an end in itself in so far as we are aware of it 
as a revelation of God’s operative presence in all things which He created 
and now conserves.” (p. 198) 


I do not take this statement by Dr. Cory as a denial to beautiful objects 
of the for-itselfness intrinsically consequent upon the exercise of final 
causality which stems from their very being. Rather, his is an inten- 
tional stressing of the participated character of all fleeting beauty. He 
would leave indelible the profound and correct impression that no finite 
reality would have any meaning or purposiveness except in God, 
through God, and for God. Such a position is of a piece with the 
central thesis of his book. 

The thesis, rooted in his masterful exposition of the theory of value, 
integrated into the framework of all reality, and sustained by exact 
though often lyrical analysis, sweeps to a convincing conclusion with 
his resting of all norms in the standard of standards. This standard, 
given in whispered promise throughout the text, is at last definitely 
stated as that which measures every thing in terms of its intimate and 
ultimate union with God Who in the final analysis is the only one 
absolutely intrinsic value. Because of this truth, the “experience of 
beauty is seen to be an experience of what is deepest in nature and 
beyond it: the Hand of God.” Such is the significance of beauty in 
nature and art. 

Rosert E. McCatt, 8.8. J. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Philosopher’s Way. By Jean Wahl. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xiv + 334, with index. $5.00. 


The task which Jean Wahl sets for himself is as important as it is 
formidable. Convinced that the present age has arrived at a new 
decisive stage in the history of philosophic thought, he proposes to 
analyze and illuminate the tradition which today lives on as an under- 
current in such new and often revolutionary philosophic methods and 
movements as the new philosophies of realism, the schools of phenomen- 
ology and existentialism, and the philosophies of science. The book 
deals thus, largely from the historical point of view, with evolutionary 
changes and revolutionary departures in the basic concepts of meta- 
physies; the concepts of substance; being and becoming; existence, 
essence, and reality; quantity and quality; freedom and necessity; 
problems of epistemology; the interrelations between science and phi- 
losophy; the problems of value, relation, and negation; God and the 
soul; immanence and transcendence; the rdéle of dialectics in philosophy, 
ete. 

It is the author’s intention to demonstrate the continuity in the 
intellectual tradition of the West and to relate the major systems of 
western speculation to the contemporary ventures and vistas of phi- 
losophy. In this way the French thinker obviously expected to arrive 
ultimately at a synthetic view of the historico-philosophie dialectic of 
the western mind. 

Laudable and admirable as such an undertaking may be, the execu- 
tion of the plan suffers from such serious defects that much of the 
learned discussion appears as so much wasted intellectual effort. If 
philosophy is in the last analysis nothing but a series of dialectical 
adventures of the human mind, it may well provide plenty of stimu- 
lation and excitement, but the problems it poses will then lack an ulti- 
mate raison d’étre. Philosophy will of necessity be reduced to the 
essential irrelevancy of a highly sophisticated parlor game. And it will 
certainly have little bearing on human existence in its concreteness, no 
matter how much the existentialist nomenclature be used and abused. 

From Kierkegaard the author evidently has learned the mental 
acrobatics of the “leap.” But whereas Kierkegaard “leaps” with 
desperate earnestness into religious faith, Jean Wahl merely leaps or 
jumps in every single chapter of his book with a remarkably un- 
scrupulous ease from Aristotle to Descartes, ignoring or nobly dis- 
daining at least a score of centuries in the history of western thinking. 
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The few references to patristic and scholastic thought betray an almost 
incredible lack of both information and understanding. For example: 
“The scholastic philosopher could not answer such questions as: How 
does it happen that in some intelligent beings there is individuation 
while there is no matter? And they could not easily reconcile the view 
of Aristotle on the eternity of matter with the Christian theory of 
creation ” (p. 72). In the discussion of the idea of order, the problem of 
relations, and the concept of personality no mention whatever is made 
of St. Thomas Aquinas or any other medieval thinker (pp. 216 sqq., 
226 sqq., 233 sqq.). The entire chapter XII, dealing with “ Things, 
Living Beings, and Persons,” is, notwithstanding an abundance of 
factual data, singularly lacking in penetration and depth. Similarly 
superficial is the discussion of the idea of evil (p. 243 sq.). To say that 
“ Nietzsche . . . saw in evil the principle of energy ” (p. 244) is at best 
pronouncing a half-truth. And the statement that Christianity affirmed 
“the positive character of evil” (p. 243) simply evades the complexity 
of this problem which was so profoundly dealt with by Christian 
thinkers from St. Augustine to Pascal and Newman. To assert (in the 
chapter on “ Negative Ideas”) that “ Plato believed in a principle that 
is so much above anything that can be named that it cannot even be 
ealled Good, but rather Not-Being or Nothingness,” and that “from 
this doctrine . . . came a whole strain of Christian mysticism” (p. 248) 
is a lamentable misunderstanding of the meaning of “ negative theology.” 
And while there seems to be no doubt as to the self-professed atheism of 
Jean-Paul Sartre, it is, to say the least, inaccurate to assert that Martin 
Heidegger “ does away with the idea of God and shows us man in his 
godlessness” (p. 284). Heidegger himself has vehemently rejected 
this charge, and he, after all, ought to know best. 


Kurt F. 
Stanford University, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Nietzsche. The Story of a Human Philosopher. By H. A. Reyburn, 
in collaboration with H. E. Hinderks and J. G. Taylor. New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. viii + 500. $6.00. 


Professor Reyburn and his collaborators, in their study of Nietzsche, 
have attempted “to see the man and his philosophy together, and to 
interpret them by one another.” In the judgment of the present reviewer 
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the book forms not only an excellent introduction to the philosopher’s 
life and writings but also an excellent example of the psychological 
approach, unencumbered by jargon and technicalities. It is neither a 
biography in the narrow sense nor an abstract study of Nietzsche’s 
doctrine; it is an attempt to exhibit the evolution of the philosopher’s 
doctrine in the setting of his life and to make clear its psychological 
springs. The book is pleasantly and clearly written; it manifests a quiet 
humor unspoilt by mere ridicule or by harsh sarcasm; and it ex- 
presses a deep and wide knowledge of the subject, without any parade 
of erudition. 

Some philosophers would be suspicious of the psychological approach, 
on the ground that it implies the subjectivity and relativism of philo- 
sophie ideas. But while, as I shall mention later, I do not consider the 
psychological approach capable of providing a complete treatment of 
a philosophy, the question how far the formation and character of a 
given philosopher’s doctrine was subjectively determined or influenced 
is a question which can be settled only by reference to the facts and 
probabilities of the actual case under discussion. In Nietzsche’s case 
there is, I think, abundant evidence of the influence of his physiological 
and pyschological conditions on his doctrine. 

Leaving out of account the physiological factor, one can give a few 
examples of the close connection between Nietzsche’s thought and 
character. Nietzsche never found real happiness in membership of a 
group of ordinary mortals, either as schoolboy, undergraduate or pro- 
fessor. He made some intimate friendships, it is true, of which those 
with Rohde, and, above all, Richard Wagner are the most famous; but 
even though he longed for a deep and lasting friendship, he was not a 
man who could maintain harmonious social relationships. His isolation 
inereased as the years went on. But instead of recognizing the real 
reasons for his isolation, Nietzsche made a virtue of his infirmity, 
lauding the ideal of independence and finding the reason for his isolation 
in the inadequacy of others rather than in himself. Thus Zarathustra, 
whose isolation and independence are partly a projection of Nietzsche’s 
interpretation of his own solitude, does not seek for disciples since 
none are worthy of him: even the group of people whom he assembles 
in his eave, including a couple of retired monarchs and a former Pope, 
are declared not up to standard. Again, though Nietzsche desired 
friends, he also desired to dominate, and he noted that “ we strive after 


independence (freedom) for the sake of power, and not conversely.” 
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Yet Nietzsche could not dominate and he lacked power; in particular 
he could not dominate the men whom he thought worth dominating. He 
dominated them, however, in imagination, through the person of Zara- 
thustra, through the “ higher men” and through Superman. Moreover, 
conscious of his own weakness and infirmity, as also of his sensitivity, 
he elevated to the rank of virtues, by way of compensation, qualities 
such as hardness and strength which were lacking in his own make-up, 
just as he interpreted life in general under the influence of his own 
frustrated will to power. 

However, though an author has a perfect right to choose his own 
line of approach or point of view and to stick to it, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that Nietzsche’s philosophy can be disposed of by 
laying bare its pyschological springs. Whatever its psychological 
springs may have been, Nietzsche’s philosophy is expressed in published 
works, and, being so expressed, it has exercised and continues to exercise 
a profound and widespread, though not uniform, influence, the power of 
which can scarcely be dissipated simply by drawing attention to the 
connection between thought and thinker. For instance, Nietzsche may 
have projected his own “ decadence ” into his reading of the European 
situation; but if he was himself an (exaggerated) embodiment of up- 
rooted modern man, his interpretation of the contemporary scene may 
not be devoid of objective value. Again, it may well be that his 
hostility towards Christianity was due partly to the pietistic atmosphere 
of his early days and partly to other personal factors and influences; 
but it might obviously be argued that the question whether his allega- 
tions against Christianity are true or false is of more importance to 
us than the question what unconscious pyschological influences and 
reactions led him to make those allegations. These observations, are 
not, however, meant as a criticism of Professor Reyburn’s excellent 
book; rather are they meant to show that the treatment of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy from the standpoint of a psychologist cannot be a com- 
pletely adequate treatment of that philosophy. But that does not pre- 
vent Professor Reyburn’s book being an outstanding achievement in its 
own line. 

FREDERICK C. CopLeston, J. 
Heytrop College, 
Oxon, England. 
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Diario. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated into Italian by Cornelio 
Fabro. Brescia: Morcelliana Editrice, 1948. Pp. cxxxix -+ 447. 


Tommaso Campanella, filosofo della restaurazione cattolica. By 
Giovanni Di Napoli. Padua: Casa Editrice Dott. A. Milani, 
1947. Pp. vii + 539. 


Introduzione allo studio di G. B. Vico. By Franco Amerio. Turin: 
Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1947. Pp. viii +558. 


La filosofia nell’eta del Risorgimento. By Michele Federico Sciacca. 
Milan: Casa Editrice Dott. Francesco Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 
xii + 465. 


There has been a great resurgence of philosophical activity in Italy 
since the war. Older reviews have resumed publication at their former 
high level, while the many new journals which have appeared testify 
to an intense and diversified interest in contemporary approaches. 
Italian publishers have also had the confidence to issue in book form 
the more solid results of speculation and research in the philosophical 
field. Catholic scholarship is making a major contribution to this 
work, as is evident from an examination of these four recent studies 
which deserve to be widely known in America. 

Father Fabro, who has already proven himself a master of Thomism 
and existentialism, reports that his dissatisfaction with Kierkegaard’s 
pseudonymous books (which he read in the German translation) led 
him to learn Danish in order to read the Journals independently and in 
full. With their aid, he corrected some of his earlier impressions and 
acquired a more authentic view of Kierkegaard’s mind. His translation 
of generous selections from the Journals is intended to place this 
further information at the disposal of those who cannot consult the 
original texts. Significantly enough, the task of translating this part of 
Kierkegaard’s writings and thus of correcting many onesided opinions 
about his religious position has fallen to Catholic Kierkegaardian 
scholars: Haecker in Germany, Dru in the English-speaking world, and 
now Fabro. It would be a safe rule not to form any settled conviction 
about Kierkegaard before reading the Journals as an introduction to, 
and corrective of, the literary works. 

Dru’s English edition and the Italian one of Fabro supplement each 
other nicely, the former placing emphasis upon entries of biographical 
importance and the latter upon doctrinal passages. Fabro prefaces 
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his translation with a pithy 139-page Introduction, including a concise 
analysis of Kierkegaard’s literary corpus and a chronology of his life 
during the time covered by these extracts. The Introduction outlines 
the main themes in his thought, determines his position in respect to 
Hegel and later existentialisms, and advances the pointed thesis that 
the Journals contain sufficient materials for dissociating Kierkegaard 
from crisis theology. The editorial plan calls for three volumes of 
selections, the present one giving the inner record of the early years, 
1834-48, from the time of the first entry until Kierkegaard’s clash with 
the yellow journalism of his day. The two succeeding volumes are to 
cover the remaining seven years of his life, during which he was pre- 
occupied with religious problems and with his open attack upon the 
Established Church. The notes which accompany volume one help to 
clarify remarks in the main text with the aid of the Fathers and St. 
Thomas, thus underscoring the relevance of the Catholic tradition for 
an understanding and assessment of this elusive Danish thinker. The 
last volume of the translation will contain complete indices of names, 
subjects and Biblical references, a necessity for the efficient use of the 
Journals. This Italian edition is the fullest translation available and 
surpasses even the Danish edition in its scholarly aids. 

M. F. Sciacea, editor of Giornale di metafisica, once suggested that 
the leading Italian Catholic philosophers should collaborate on the 
important project of reclaiming the history of Italian philosophy from 
the hands of the idealists. Ever since Bertrando Spavento issued his 
influential Italian Philosophy in its Relations with European Philosophy 
(1862—and twice reissued by Gentile), idealists have been repeating 
and elaborating upon his contention that early modern Italian phi- 
losophy only prepared the soil for the flowering of German idealism 
and that the later developments in Italy were overtures to the intro- 
duction of Hegel there by Spaventa himself. The key figures in any 
attempt to substantiate this view are Campanella, Vico and the later 
trio: Galluppi, Rosmini and Gioberti. Although Sciacca’s proposal 
was never acted upon formally by a definite group, it did give direction 
to the researches of some likeminded scholars. In fact, the books by Di 
Napoli, Amerio and Sciacca himself may be taken as the first step 
toward such a reclamation. They should be read in sequence as an 
antidote to the familiar idealist accounts and as a restoration of Italian 
philosophical history to something nearer its true proportions. 

The works of Di Napoli and Amerio are models of painstaking use of 
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the sources, independent appraisal of accepted views about their subject, 
and basic reconstruction of the positive lines of doctrine. What vitiates 
the conventional explanation of Campanella as a pantheist, sensist and 
proto-communist is its failure to rest upon an integral study of all his 
writings, understood against their intellectual and biographical back- 
ground. In the absence of any critical or even complete edition of his 
writings, Di Napoli has consulted all the scattered editions of single 
works as well as unprinted manuscripts. His labors are well rewarded, 
for there emerges a faithful, full-length intellectual portrait which is 
free from the foreshortening and retouching so dear to idealist his- 
torians of philosophy. In the case of Vico, there is a special reason why 
American students should acquaint themselves with the best results 
of historical scholarship. Cornell University issued a translation of 
his Autobiography a few years ago, and this year has published the 
first English edition of the New Science. A growth of interest in Vico’s 
philosophy may be expected, giving Americans an opportunity to study 
him apart from idealistic prejudices. As a means of liberating our- 
selves from the Vico-myth promulgated by Croce and, with less success, 
by Gentile (despite many valuable insights which their studies afford), 
Father Amerio’s book comes at an opportune time. It offers a funda- 
mental reinterpretation of every aspect of Vico’s philosophy, from his 
gnoseology and doctrine on providence to his theories of history, his- 
toriography and culture. A long and penetrating chapier is devoted to 
the problems raised by the text of the New Science. This is a reliable 


companion for those who are venturing on to the unfamiliar terrain of 


Vician speculation. 

Philosophy during the Risorgimento period (from the middle of the 
eighteenth century until the formation of the Kingdom of Italy) is 
surveyed in Sciacca’s competent volume. Its chief merit is to place at 
our disposal the recent findings concerning the philosophers of this time, 
especially Galluppi, Rosmini and Gioberti. The bibliographical guides 
are particularly generous and up-to-date. Taking these three books 
together, they represent a complete revaluation of modern Italian 
intellectual history, which we were accustomed to view too uncritically 
from the idealist perspective. Their effect upon philosophical as well 
as historical discussion in bound to be far-reaching. 


JAMES COLLINS. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Ideas Have Consequences. By Richard M. Weaver, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. v + 190. $2.75. 


The author of this relatively small book has a great message to deliver. 
The message is not new, for Dawson and Coomaraswamy and Niebuhr 
and Spengler and Toynbee and many others have already pointed out 
much that Weaver indicates in his work on the current catastrophic 
avalanche of civilization. However, not all of these writers have used 
the same reasoning as Weaver, nor have all of them been so fired 
with evangelical zeal. 

The central theme of the book is this: the loss of metaphysical certi- 
tude which distinguished the middle ages has resulted gradually in the 
decline of civilization. The chaotic result was hardly in line with the 
triumph so eagerly anticipated by the devotees of scientism. With the 
divorce of knowledge from metaphysics, other consequences followed 
logically: an absurd total egalitarianism wherein everyone is bursting 
with freedom; the inevitable superficialities of modern education; the 
enthronement of the ego in economics, politics and art; the terrifying 
dominion exerted by the press, the cinema and the radio, a triumvirate 
of philistine intent. 

Not all the book is devoted to the consequences which flow from the 
rejection of metaphysics. The last three chapters contain Weaver’s 
“means of restoration,” and he states his panacea in three principles: 
(1) We must acknowledge the “metaphysical doctrine of private 
property ”; (2) We must see the need of and then return to the use of 
proper language through the disciplines of dialectic and logic; (3) We 
must recapture the lost virtues of piety and justice. By these means, 
Weaver sees the possibility of driving a wedge between the material and 
the transcendental in order to throw into focus the general doctrine 
that there is more to the reality of truth than is presently to be found 
in the apparent, that the fulness of wisdom lies not at the periphery but 
at the center of being. 

It would be pretty difficult to deny that there is a dashing rhetoric in 
this book coupled with a passionate pleading. So penetrating are many 
of Weaver’s psychological insights that they might well strike the honest 
reader in the marrow of his personality to provoke the sentiments of the 
repentant sinner uttering his first “mea culpa.” It is unquestionably 
true that the book is more than a rhetorical exercise or a great preach- 
ment, yet the precise formulations of philosophical doctrine are seldom 
best served by the grand gesture or the evangelical discourse. 
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It is evident that Weaver thinks kindly of the ontological basis of 
the “ philosophia perennis ” but he does little to foster respect for the 
scholastic method of exposition. The dismembered corpse of genuine 
culture is strewn over the face of the earth following the wake of 
rationalism, utilitarianism, pragmatism and relativism. Yet, the un- 
deniable hideous result is not an ipso facto demonstration that mediaeval 
metaphysics is any better. All was not honey and roses in the mediaeval 
day; nor did the Angelic Doctor have an easy time of it in specifying 
the position of metaphysics as a valid discipline. But perhaps Weaver 
only intended to drive his readers to study the claims of mediaeval 
philosophy in themselves. This reviewer thinks that mediaeval meta- 
physics is a healthier philosophical system than any system founded on 
the myth of “freedom from metaphysics.” He thinks a direct contact 
with the greatest of the Doctors, Saint Thomas Aquinas, will demon- 
strate the reasonability of this judgment. 

Weaver does not make it clear that the wisdom of the Middle Ages 
was not exclusively philosophical. He suggests a return to the word as 
partial panacea; the genuine mediaevalist would find a return to the 
WORD in Whose Light the pathway of metaphysics is kept straight 
and healthy. A perfect philosophy will still keep us at the periphery of 
Being. We know that Weaver wants to view life whole and not in 
fragments, but every Weltanschauung not leavened by the Divine Word 
will forever remain only a partial view of life. Few readers of this 
book will deny that it is thoroughly readable, exciting, and full of 
provocative thought. It remains an excellent work, worthy of all those 
interested in the struggle of man to save civilization from complete 
chaos. 

Grorce J. McMorrow. 


Nazareth College, 
Nazareth, Michigan. 


The Philosophy of Francis Bacon. By F. H. Anderson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 312. $4.00. 


It is still a mute question whether Francis Bacon or Descartes should 
bear the title of “the Father of modern philosophy.” It is certain, 
however, that the English philosopher consciously severed all relations 
with past philosophy and made the keroiec attempt to break new ground 
for a scientific culture, to which, however, in contrast to Descartes, he 
himself contributed practically nothing. Francis Bacon has to be 
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understood as a typical representative of the liberalistic age which was 
the natural heir of Humanism and the Renaissance. The philosophical 
mind has declared its coming of age and has done away with the 
guardianship of tradition and authority. We know now where this 
autonomy of philosophy has led; it has freed an enormous amount 
of energy, but has also dispersed it in an almost hopeless varieties of 
schools and systems. The main directions of this journey to final despair 
were staked out by Descartes and Francis Bacon. Whilst the former 
inspired rationalism, Francis Bacon gave the decisive impetus to 
empiricism. 

Therefore, even if it were only for the sake of selfunderstanding, the 
historian of modern philosophy and scientific culture would have to turn 
to Francis Bacon for one of its originators. For this reason we con- 
sider the work on Francis Bacon written by Prof. Anderson of Toronto 
University a task well worthwhile. This is especially so since there is 
so very little in English literature concerning Bacon’s philosophical 
thought as it really was and not as it ought to be. The learned author 
has written a work of a high historical standard. For he has done the 
most obvious and most neglected thing in many histories of philosophy, 
viz. he has read Bacon’s thirty-odd volumes and finally absorbed from 
them the final state of Bacon’s philosophy. Hence the author does not 
give us a clear cut philosophical system of Bacon; he rather invites 
us to a delightful and interesting journey through the entire historical 
development of Bacon’s philosophy which is pursued in such a manner, 
that we are under the impression that we are listening more to Bacon 
than to the author. The danger of becoming clumsy, inherent in this 
method, has been happily overcome, no doubt due to Professor Ander- 
son’s masterful translation and paraphrase of Bacon’s ideas into modern 
English. The restraint on the author’s part has also caused him to 
abstain from an evaluation and criticism of Bacon’s achievement. Not 
even Bacon’s critical remarks on other philosophers are reexamined, 
though the author readily admits that Bacon is not always just in his 
criticism. 


To summarize even in its bare outlines such a work is impossible 
here. We only wish to call the attention to the first chapters on Bacon’s 
“Suing for science ” and “ Bacon’s philosophical writings” which are 
particularly well done. 


If we except a few minor details of no great consequence, we can 
recommend this book as an excellent introduction to the works and the 
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philosophy of Francis Bacon, whose philosophical ambitions and ideals 
by far outstrip his actual philosophical and scientific achievements. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


Intuitive Cognition, A Key to the Significance of the Later Scho- 
lastics. By Sebastian J. Day, O. F. M. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: 
The Franciscan Institute, 1947. Pp. xii-+- 216 with index. 
$2.00. 


This book, as the author indicates, is intended to be a careful and 
rather extensive exposition of the notion of intuitive and abstractive 
cognition as found in the writings of Scotus and Ockham. Such a work 
is great and difficult enough in itself. However, at the very beginning, 
the author is distracted from his purpose and has seen fit to devote a 
rapid and general criticism of Thomistie philosophy, which does not 
warrant his abrupt conclusions. Fr. Day’s charges of insolubility, 
circularity, inadequacy and Platonism in the Thomistic doctrine of 
knowledge (pp. 21-28) are serious, and require more proof and thought 
than he has given to them. 

Following the thought of Ockham, Fr. Day accepts the doctrine of 
intuitive cognition as the guarantee and basis of all knowledge. In- 
tuitive cognition is intended to make a real science of metaphysics 
possible, for there is no thing and no aspect of a thing about which 
the intellect cannot doubt regarding its existence. At this point a 
critical Thomism is proposed, critical in the sense that it would prove 
the existence of a world of things outside the mind. Anyone who is 
familiar with the works of Professor Gilson is convinced that a 
Thomism that is critical in the way that Fr. Day suggests is doomed 
at the very outset. The downfall of modern thought is an expression 
of such an attempt and should save us from repeating the same error. 

This review is not intended to defend the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. No one can do this better than St. Thomas himself. On the 
other hand, in just regard to Aristotle and St. Thomas, it is difficult to 
ignore the unjust implications and criticisms running rampant through- 
out the book, especially when the lack of textual and bibliographical 
information causes one to question the author’s right to make the accusa- 
tions that he does. In spite of Fr. Day’s intense admiration for Ockham, 
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his open and biased attack, not only on St. Thomas, but also on some 
of St. Thomas’ most able defenders, causes his book to have less merit 
than it might have had if Fr. Day had held to his original purpose. 
Nor is the review intended to enter the present controversy regarding 
the interpretation of the texts of Scotus and Ockham concerning human 
knowledge and the divine omnipotence. This problem will be left to 
those who are at present devoting considerable time and study to the 
thought of Scotus and Ockham. 

In large, Dr. Day’s dissertation is a rigid defense of the doctrine of 
intuitive and abstractive cognition of Scotus and Ockham, and is in- 
tended to show that, apart from minor differences, Scotus and Ockham 
taught the same doctrine (p. 143). Against abstraction and the in- 
direct knowledge of material things, Ockham’s starting point is the 
evident proposition and the intuitive cognition of the material singular 
which is capable of giving not only the knowledge of the existence of 
a thing but also the existential qualifications and relations of things. 
No substances are known by intuitive cognition, for experience teaches 
that only acts, existents or the singular is known intuitively, and the 
nature of these is arrived at by the process of discursive reasoning. 
Abstractive cognition, on the other hand, is less perfect than intuitive 
cognition, for the universal concept is less perfect than the proper, 
simple and direct knowledge of the singular and is also posterior in time. 
In intuitive cognition, as in all knowledge, there is an immediate con- 


tact with reality; no species or medium is required between the 
intellect and the object known. This is Ockham’s famous razor. 


By placing necessity in the existing singular alone, Ockham has 
eliminated necessity and intelligibility in nature, operation and relation. 
The validity of such a doctrine of knowledge remains very questionable, 
and would lead one to wonder why the author should be so surprised 
at the charge of skepticism directed against Ockham’s doctrine of 
intuitive cognition. So, too, with the charge of skepticism regarding 
Ockham’s doctrine of the divine omnipotence. Perhaps Ockham’s God is 
the only God that could adequately comply with his doctrine of intuitive 
cognition. Where the singular and contingent alone is real and neces- 
sary, God’s absolute power can have no limit, and the stability and 
order of nature can bind Him in no way. But the difficulty does not 
lie here. One must return to the very beginning and ask whether 
Ockham’s starting point and method are philosophically admissible. 
Ockham ean be freed of skepticism only after this can be established. 
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On the basis of the evidence presented in this dissertation, Ockham has 
not escaped the skepticism attributed to him. 


Lottie H. KENDZIERSKI. 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities. By Pearl Kibre, Ph. D. 
Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948. Pp. xi 
++ 240, with index. $5.00. 


Rashdall’s Mediaeval Universities, famous since 1895, has kept its 
prestige in the 1936 revision by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, as 
the most satisfactory book in English on mediaeval universities. But 
even in the 1936 edition, it was pointed out that the fullest general 
treatment of “nations” in mediaeval universities was still Alexander 
Budinszky’s. Budinszky studied at Paris from 1871 and published, in 
1876, his Die Universitit Paris und die Fremden an derselben im 
Mittelalter. In view of the material available Budinszky’s work has 
been rated highly. But he was interested chiefly in foreign teachers at 
the University of Paris and could not use the great collections of 
documents which appeared subsequently nor the work of such scholars 
as Heinrich Denifle and P. Sella and G. Fasoli. 

The wealth of accumulated material has indicated the need of a study 
of the mediaeval “ nations,” which would investigate them not only in 
the archetypical universities of Paris and Bologna but also in other 
universities as they existed prior to 1500. This is what Dr. Pearl Kibre, 
assistant professor of history at Hunter College, set herself to do and 
indeed has done very well. The author acknowledges her indebtedness 
to Rashdall and Charles Homer Haskins, who also noted, away back in 
1904, the need for such a work. But more immediately Dr. Kibre was 
brought to the subject of mediaeval “ nations ” while she was in the late 
Professor Louis P. Paetow’s seminar at the University of California in 
Berkeley. The results of her study deserve high praise and will surely 
receive a warm welcome, but must be judged within the limits of the 
author’s purpose. The Nations of the Mediaeval Universities confines 
itself to that phase of the university development which related directly 
to the nations themselves, a phase which, the author rightly says, is less 
well known though none the less interesting for the light that it throws 
on contemporary constitutional theories and practices. 
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Because Paris and Bologna are the best documented of the medi- 
aeval universities, and the oldest, they get the major share of attention 
and a chapter apiece. The “nations” of Italy, France and Spain are 
covered in the fourth chapter while those in the universities of northern 
Europe are treated in the fifth and last chapter. Chapter one is 
devoted to the origin and definition of the term “nation” and to the 
development in general of “ nations ” at the centers of learning, properly 
called studia, of Paris and Bologna. 

“ Nations ” appeared at the beginning of the thirteenth century and 
persisted, at least nominally, until the French revolutionary and Napole- 
onic era in Paris and Bologna, and until the nineteenth century in the 
universities of Leipzig and Vienna. More curiously still, as late as 
1936 they were functioning in the Scotch university of Aberdeen as 
units for electing the rector. 

Without settling definitely the question of whether or not “ nations ” 
originated first at Paris or Bologna, Dr. Kibre favors Bologna, where 
the non-Bolognese students of law formed associations to preserve their 
independence against the commune. Freed at last from the local juris- 
diction they eventually constituted some twenty “nations.” In the 
beginning, at least, the associations were voluntary and based on place 
of origin, and existed for mutual benefits, fraternal associations and 
amity. Out of the “nations” grew the corporate associations known 
as “universities.” Both “nations” and “universities” at first were 
confined to the students of law, but later on appeared as subdivisions 
of the university of arts and medicine. More remarkably still, these 
student associations finally got control of all academic affairs in the 
studium, or university. 

Paris presented a somewhat different picture. There the “ nations,” 
which numbered only four, were corporations of masters within the 
faculty of arts, and included non-Parisian as well as local scholars. 
A “nation” for Paris was a corporation or association of regents, 
teaching all the arts, inscribed in the same roll, and living under the 
same laws, ordinances and chiefs. But, as at Bologna, the purpose was 
mutual protection and collective security against the local authorities. 
And, as at Bologna, the “nations” of Paris had their quota of dis- 
sensions, conflicts, schisms and violence, at times necessitating the 
intervention of the papal legate and the king. 

The “nations” of Paris and Bologna set the pattern for other uni- 


versities, but with time came manifold changes. The picture is shifting 
and endlessly complex. That Dr. Kibre has produced such a satisfactory 
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portrait deserves high praise. The Nations in the Mediaeval Univer- 
sities, with its complete index and annotated, classified bibliography, is 
a work of extensive and painstaking but not arid scholarship. The book 
has something of the life which the author finds revealed in the records 
of the vigorous, boisterous, often bellicose “nations.” Most significant 
in the author’s mind is the fact that the “nations” of Bologna and 
Paris as well as their offspring elsewhere, exemplify representative 
popular and constitutional government. Their use of the secret ballot 
and rule by majority or plurality are noteworthy as well as the equality 
which the members enjoyed, and some of the principles and practices 
found eloquent restatement in seventeenth and eighteenth political 
philosophers and champions of popular government. Certainly this 
is interesting; but it would be of more interest still, to have some indi- 
cation of where these representative university republics flourishing 
before 1500 got their democratic ideas. 


JosePH B. McALLISTER. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


St. Thomas and the Greek Moralists. By Vernon J. Bourke. 


Aquinas Lecture 1947, Spring. Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. iii + 63, with index. $1.50. 


History of Philosophy and Philosophical Education. By Etienne 
Gilson. Aquinas Lecture 1947, Fall. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1948. Pp. x + 49. $1.50. 


These two small volumes, the eleventh and twelfth in the series of 
Aquinas Lectures inaugurated by the Aristotelian Society of Marquette 
University in 1937, maintain the admirable standard of the earlier 
lectures. 

In his lecture Dr. Bourke traces the positive influence of certain 
Greek ethical teachings on Thomistic thought. Because of the obvious 
impossibility of investigating the influence of each Greek moral writer 
on St. Thomas, he concentrates on the examination of two major schools 
of Greek moral philosophy: Aristotelianism and Stoicism. To show 
that St. Thomas received at least “some positive inspiration” (p. 11) 
from these sources, the lecturer considers three key topics in the 
practical thought of St. Thomas: the structure of the moral act; right 
reason as the rule of morality; and the organization of moral problems 
under the virtues. 
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Although it is the historical influence of Greek moral theory upon the 
philosophy of St. Thomas with which Dr. Bourke is chiefly concerned, 
he makes his most notable contribution in his insistence upon the meta- 
physical foundation of Thomistic ethics and in his analysis of this 
foundation. “This metaphysical groundwork,” he observes somewhat 
regretfully, “distinguishes the morality of St. Thomas from much 
recent writing on Catholic morality.” This observation may help to 
explain the deplorable fact that today there is not available for use 
in our Catholie collegges any completely satisfactory textbook of scho- 
lastic ethics. 

In his History of Philosophy and Philosophical Education, Professor 
Gilson proposes for consideration the ever-recurrent question which 
has not yet been satisfactorily answered: how is the teacher to teach 
philosophy ? 

He first recommends as the only practical procedure that the beginner 
in philosophy be asked to go through a general introductory course in 
philosophy such as the usual Compendium philosophiae or Elementa 
philoso phiae. 

But even the advanced student of philosophy still needs to be taught, 
not philosophy, but to philosophize. “ And who can help him in his 
need,” Professor Gilson asks, “if not another philosopher who will be 
for him both a master and a companion during his whole life?” (p. 
21). To find such a philosopher may prove most difficult, or even 
altogether impossible. There is an answer: “ If our own contemporaries 
fail us, therefore, let us look into the past for the master that we 
need.” (pp. 23-24). 

For those who choose St. Thomas as such a guide and master, Gilson 
has a stern warning: “. . . unless they resort to history, they have no 
right to say they are following a guide and that the name of their 
guide is Thomas Aquinas.” (p. 31). To those who teach students who 
have passed the introductory phase of their philosophical training he 
offers this admonition: “ Our new task is to teach them to learn from 
one greater than ourselves, to read Thomas Aquinas, to assimilate his 
thought . . . until the time comes when the whole body of his doctrine 
will appear to them shot through with the light of its first principles.” 
(pp. 40-41). 

The history of philosophy, Professor Gilson concludes, should be 
recognized everywhere as an essential part of a complete philosophical 
education. 
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It would be difficult to quarrel with the arguments and conclusions 
presented by Gilson in this analysis of philosophical education. This 
reviewer can think of no contemporary philosopher who is so completely 
deserving of close attention in a discussion of this subject. Gilson has 
a lucidity and power of expression (an almost Chesterton-like quality, 
at times) that is characteristic of that rarest of men, a great teacher. 
His present little work is not merely a discussion of the correct teaching 
of philosophy but an impressive illustration as well. 


Aurrep F. Horrican. 
Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


America’s Spiritual Culture. By Bernard Eugene Meland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. 216, with index. $2.50. 


The enemies of western civilization are launching their attack in 
two distinct forms: secularism and atheism. The first has succeeded to 
a deplorable extent using for its vehicle the political institutions of 
liberal democracy, while the second has been perfecting for its end the 
methods of the totalitarian police state. 

In this hour of danger the voices which are raised in the defense of 
the West must be welcome, even if their agreement stops at the social 
level and does not penetrate into the philosophical and theological 
depth. One must welcome “ all men of good will.” 

Bernard Eugene Meland, a member of the Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago, gives testimony that he belongs to this 
circle of men. But while others, Catholics and Protestants, when con- 
cerned with western culture and its future, have been centering their 
attention around Europe, considering America a cultural appendix, 
Professor Meland in his new book is interested in the development of 
an American spiritual culture, which is to be the new bough on the 
western tree. 

To be sure, when the author projects the requirements for the 
growth of such new culture, they have a familiar ringing to Christians, 
especially to those acquainted with the encyclicals (without, however, 
their inspired profundity). He refers to the common good, to the 
corporate character of society to achieve it. He speaks of the need of 
finding the meaning of human personality. 

He points to a hierarchy of “ cultures.” Western culture must be 
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based on cultured living in the home, the village, the region and the 
nation. “ World citizenship ” must be based on constructive participa- 
tion in them all. But each home, village, region, nation has its own 
peculiarities. So American culture must develop increasingly along 
distinct lines. 

Education must play its part in bringing about the new American 
culture. The churches must find how they could become formative 
in its shaping. They have a dual function: 
first, to minister to individuals in terms of preferred religious tradition; 
second, to participate in the corporate religious task of leavening the 
common life through a shared effort to clarify its direction and to lift up 
its wider human possibilities both within and beyond the nation. 

In the year of the McCollum case the hand must be proffered to the 
man who believes in the réle of the “ churches.” Still one cannot escape 
feeling an unsaturated appetite after putting aside the book. 

The reason for this could perhaps be exemplified by the author’s 
explanation of “ spirit.” He speaks of spirit in the social sense. It is 
an emergent quality, arising from the corporate responses of the mem- 
bers of society to the works of artists, poets, mystics and philosophers. 
The stimulus so created offers the channels for that “surplus” in man 
which remains in him after his energies are spent for his daily living. 
This residue of energy, when directed to unrealized values, is the 
creation of spirit. In his progress, man works toward and with God who 
is the source of all value. This, however, can be understood in the 
naturalistic sense only, since Professor Meland makes man appear as 
his own redeemer by creating that spirit which leads him to his ultimate 
destiny. 

Trpor Payzs. 
University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Existentialism. By Ralph Harper. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 163. $3.00. 


As a celassicist turned existentialist Harper has performed a com- 
mendable task in presenting the meaning of existentialism. His taste 
for the subject was whetted by the influence of Professor John Wild of 
Harvard and Fr. M. C. D’Arey, S. J., formerly of Oxford. However, 
his digestion of existentialism is entirely his own. 

Harper seeks the meaning of existentialism from the existentialists 
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themselves. The problem (or rather, mystery) spins on the pivotal 
question: Who am I? By stressing the interior, personal side of life, 
self-knowledge become the finis ultima. To answer this problem is to 
tell what existentialism is. But the language cannot be that of intel- 
lectualism; it must be that of feeling. Existentialism must be lived 
first and talked about afterwards. The approach must be through ex- 
perience, not thought. Anguish, crises, restlessness, death, and nostalgia 
—these are the experiences which reveal the meaning of existentialism as 
that theory of man which gives a priority to existence over essence, to 
life over speculation, and to feeling over thought. Having attained the 
fulness of existential experience, one is said to possess a special sense 
of existence. The tause of this is a two-fold intuition of self: (1) as 
the unique, living self; (2) as the unique, dying self. This is the theme 
which Harper develops throughout the rest of the book by depicting 
existentialism as flowing in two streams: (1) the tragic existentialism 
of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre; and (2) the dynamic existenti- 
alism of Rousselot, Guthrie, and D’Arcy. 

The tragic stream receives its dialectics from Kierkegaard, its 
nihilism from Heidegger, and its humanism from Sartre. All, of course, 
stress the finitude of man with an emphasis on the unique, dying self 
with its concomittant feelings of guilt, anguish, dread, and despair. The 
dynamic stream of existentialism, on the other hand, considers man’s 
finiteness as a stepping stone for infinite happiness through love of 
God (which is internal to love of self) by the awareness of one’s unique, 
living self. The former stream is non-scholastic; the latter, scholastic. 
Harper’s conclusion is that existential analysis can point out the 
dynamics but cannot guarantee the goal. 

Harper’s goal in writing this little book has been well accomplished. 
A quite lucid, factual presentation of each man’s philosophy shows 
familiarity with the subject. It is unfortunate that such an extensive 
subject has been compressed within one hundred sixty-three (163) 
pages, but the synthesis is well put as there is very little evidence of 
over-generalization. There are, however, certain illogicalities. Chapter 
one is entitled The Problem. However, in Chapter two the reader is 
warned that “ The existentialist wants it clearly understood that his 


and anyone else’s life is not a problem to be solved but a reality to be 
experienced, and he will go to any lengths in order to maintain this 
distinction between life and thought” (p. 29). Another contradiction 
appears in his evident attachment to the scholasticism of Father D’Arcy 
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and his equally evident dislike for scholastic morals which he claims 
“are more rigid and remote, less real, than one has the right to expect 
from a Christian morality.” (page 158, end of footnote two.) 

Perhaps the one glaring over-generalization of which the author is 
guilty involves the use of the word, “exist.” He wraps the psycho- 
logical, epistemological, and ontological connotations of the term into 
one clumsy bundle and throws it at the reader. The reader cannot help 
wishing that the author had spent a little more time elucidating the 
meaning of this fundamental, two-fold intuition of the self which gives 
rise to the special sense of existence. With his emphasis upon con- 
sciousness and its analyses the author (like all true existentialists) con- 
fuses the orders of mind and reality. For him existence is based upon 
awareness rather than awareness upon existence. And since this aware- 
ness can be focused only on the “man of flesh and blood” there is 
the resultant narrowing of the span of consciousness. Emotions then 
run wild in a schizophrenic flight and reason loses its grasp of reality. 
Existentialism is a flight from rather than a discovery of reality. 


EpwarD Q. FRANZ. 
Gannon College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, 


Space and Spirit. By Sir Edmund Whittaker, F. R. S. Hinsdale, 
Illinois: Henry Regnery Co., 1948. Pp. 143, with index. $2.50. 


This little book contains the substance of the Donnellan lectures, 
delivered in 1946 at Trinity College, Dublin, by the famous mathema- 
tician, Professor Edmund Whittaker of the University of Edinburgh. 
It is concerned with the arguments for the existence of God, especially 
the arguments of St. Thomas. It treats of these arguments in the light 
of modern science and, of greater importance, in the light of the 
development of science and philosophy since the thirteenth century. 

The reader who considers himself to be well acquainted with St. 
Thomas and scholastic philosophy will, in general, be pleasantly 
surprised as he follows the discussions of Professor Whittaker. The 
skeptical outlook that, because of the principle of indeterminism, God 
will be dispensed with in a few pages, quickly vanishes. Instead the 
reader finds that here is a famous scientist who has made a deep study 
of the philosophy of science and who has read and thought about the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. 
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The Thomist will, however, be critical of the author’s discussion of 
the metaphysical nature of the Five Arguments of St. Thomas. Pro- 
fessor Whittaker explains that it is often stated that the Five Ways are 
purely metaphysical, but he then argues that St. Thomas demonstrated 
the existence of God by taking the scientific world as he found it at the 
time. Thus St. Thomas is robbed of one of his chief titles to honor; 
“the greatest service to apologetics was precisely that he laid the 
emphasis on proofs which start from the concrete facts of the external 
world, as revealed by observation.” This discussion might incline the 
reader to believe that the Arguments cannot be left to their meta- 
physical character. In this we disagree for the proofs of St. Thomas 
are metaphysical proofs in so far as they confer absolute certitude. 
We will admit that a knowledge of science is helpful in study of 
metaphysics but it is not absolutely necessary. 

As a matter of fact this book is a challenge, in a way, to scholastic 
philosophy and philosophers to inquire more extensively into the 
theories of modern physical science. Philosophers should understand 
physical science and use the great wealth of its knowledge to show the 
great and far-reaching principles of philosophy. St. Thomas had great 
faith in his own cosmology. With the limited knowledge of the thir- 
teenth century physics and mathematics he built a cosmology in which 
there was no conflict with God. With our enlightened knowledge of the 
cosmos it surely seems reasonable that apparent obstacles in the path 
leading to God may not be so overwhelming as some observers seem to 
believe. Indeed the obstacles could turn out to be stepping-stones for 
them! 

The reader of this book will be grateful for the clear exposition of 
many modern scientific theories and discoveries. For those scientists and 
philosophers who profess no belief in a Supreme Being there are so 
many new view points brought out by the author that the way to God 
may be opened to many of them. For those thinkers who already have 
a firm belief in the Divine Architect, these lectures offer an intellectual 
insight into the world of physical reality—an insight which will add 
incentive to the development of cosmology. 


Vincent O. McBrien. 
College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Dante Theologian. The Divine Comedy. Translated by Patrick 
Cummins, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1948. Pp. 
604. $6.00. 


The first part of the title of the present book is somewhat misleading. 
One would be led to believe that it contained an exposition of the 
theological doctrines of Dante Alighieri. Instead, however, we find that 
it is but another translation into English of Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
with some commentaries by the translator, the Reverend Patrick Cum- 
mins, a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of Conception, Missouri. The 
writer states in his introduction that his work owes its origin to the 
encyclical of Pope Benedict XV, issued on the occasion of the six 
hundredth anniversary of the death of the great Florentine poet. One 
might inquire why there should be a new translation of Dante’s master- 
piece. The answer is that this new version is different, since it follows 
Dante’s terza rima and the length of his line, eleven syllables, which 
Dante himself regarded as the most perfect line in poetry. The trans- 
lator contends that Dante’s unified endecasillabo and his keystone sym- 
metry must be preserved intact. Father Cummins recommends that his 
new translation be read aloud along with the original Italian in order 
to ascertain that he has retained Dante’s music and Dante’s architecture. 

To tell the truth in this respect the translation is eminently success- 
ful; on the other hand, however, the translator has been obliged to take 
certain liberties with Dante’s meaning. The sublimity of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia is due not to form alone, but also to its superlatively ordered 
and profoundly significant content. One must acknowledge that the 
poet’s meaning sometimes appears clearly enough in Father Cummins’ 
version, nevertheless there are other passages whose meaning seems 
somewhat obscured, which are rather involved, and which create the 
impression of being merely a tour de force. Let us select as an example 
the opening lines of the Paradiso, which we shall first give in the new 
translation, then in the original, and finally in Longfellow’s well-known 
translation. 

Shine through the world we see All-mover’s glory, 


all-penetrating, but more bright reglowing 
in world-frame’s higher than in lower story. 


La gloria di colui che tutto move 
Per Vuniverso penetra, e risplende 
In una parte pi, e meno altrove. 
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The glory of Him who moveth everything 
Doth penetrate the universe, and shine 
In one part more and in another less. 


No one will deny that Longfellow’s translation is more literal, natural, 
simple, and clear, at least in this case. There are other passages in 
Father Cummins’ translation wanting in ease and naturalness, even 
though Dante’s music has been preserved, as he says. Still one must 
concede in all fairness that in other instances he has admirably rendered 
Dante’s lines and retained not only the music, but also the thought and 
brilliant imagery of the original. It should be pointed out that the 
value of the book has been notably enhanced by a reliable literal and 
spiritual commentary of about one hundred and seventy pages. Besides 
the translator has wisely added a dictionary of proper names which will 
prove particularly advantageous to those who have never read Dante’s 
immortal creation. It will become apparent to any careful reader that 
Father Cummins worked on his truly exceptional translation not only 
con amore but also con enthusiasmo. 
J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Understanding Science. By Witu1AmM H. Crouse. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1948. Pp. viii+- 190, with index. $2.75. 


Written on an elementary level, this book will help to introduce the 
student of the humanities to important theories of physics and their 
application. A more advanced introduction would be necessary for 
quantum and relativity physics, but the practical character of this book, 
moving from the concrete to the abstract rather than vice versa, will 
help an incipient philosopher to an understanding of science which 
forms so great a part of the modern problem. 


Transcendental Problems of Philosophic Thought. By HERMAN 
DooYEWEERD. Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. Pp. ix-+ 80. $1.50. 

This work is an English introduction to Dooyeweerd, a well known 
and prolific Calvinistic philosopher. He rejects the classic philosophies 
as starting with a prejudice and sees reality as a totality of aspects, 
synthesized by a transcendent ego under motives of religion. The various 
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